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Market Potential for Automatic Transmission Fluic 


Service refills of automatic MILLIONS 





_— : OF GALLONS 
transmission fluid represent a 60 


potential market for service sta- 
tions of about 25 million gals. 
within the next five years and is 
expected to soar to about 60 mil- 





lion gals. in the next decade. 
Chart at right, prepared by The 
Texas Co., provides a graphic 
example of a new field opening 
the way for increasing the vol- 














ume of petroleum products sold 
through oil company retail out- 
lets. From the chart it can be 
seen that, with proper personnel 








training and sales effort and top 
notch service, oil company out- 
lets are in good position to bol- 
ster their petroleum product 
sales. 





SERVICE REFILL 











Motorists’ Costs 


Fear that continued growth of 
automotive transportation may 








be retarded by constantly in- 
creasing cost of operating an 
automobile is expressed by a 
major oil company president. He 
cites higher accident rates, traf- 
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fic congestion and parking prob- 
lems as other factors which may 
reduce driving. P. 25. 


Car Care Education 


The oil industry has a responsibility in helping motor- 
ists keep their cars operating economically, lubrication 
executive says. Oil men must teach car owners the 
value of proper maintenance and lubrication in the pre- 
vention of costly repairs if the industry is to prevent a 
decline in volume of automotive transportation. P. 29. 
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Estimated market for automatic transmission fluid. Prepared by The 


Texas Co. 


Minimizing Oil Product Losses 


Oil product losses are minimized in one company’s 
program of billing jobbers for oil product losses above 
allowables. It has been found that excessive waste is 
eliminated when everyone recognizes that product 
stocks are the equivalent of cash. Second in a series 
on efficient marketing operations. P. 31. 

























Erie’s ‘‘Nu-Lo’’ is the low pump 
with the long reach Model 748-10. 
The 13 foot hose extension operates 
easily and _ positively. There is 


nothing complicated in this simple 


method of providing long hose reach. 














Kk 


Inlet pipe ground 
joint union — 9” 
from base on 
vertical center 
line plenty of 
wrench room. 


Nok 


Junction Box 
with three 3/4’ 
conduit openings 
5 1/2" from base. 


/ 


Easy to get at 
Meter for cali- 
bration. 


“re 


By-Pass Valve 
easy to adjust. 


KY 


Strainer easy to 
remove for clean- 
ing. 


nail 


Motor Unit with 
external voltage 
change-over di- 
rectly accessible. 





Price Change 
Mechanism __ ac- 
cessible from 
either side of 
pump. 


ERIES 'Z-2o” PUMP 


Now look inside to see how Erie has 
achieved direct accessibility to all 
units and rapid and easy hook-up 
on the island. Compare Erie with 


the field for quietness, ruggedness, 


and accessibility. 











ERIE METER SYSTEMS, INC: 
Macn Office and Plant; Erie, Pa. 











One of a Series of Consumer Advertisements Reaching More Than 48 Million Readers Every Month 


* Prepared in cooperation with specialists of the American Museum of Natural History, N.Y. 








Beadwork-like skin character- 
izes the poisonous GILA MON- 
STeR—who will bite and hang 
on like a bulldog. 







A pair of crab-like claws are 
an identifying mark of the 
SCORPION. His segmented tail 
carries a venomous sting. 


JUMPING CATFISH! 


When this advertisement appeared in 






He looks like a little 
bear, but the 
WOLVERINE is thirty- 
five pounds of tooth- 
and-claw dynamite. 






“LIFE,” it was read by over FIVE times 






as many men readers as the average 










advertisement in the issue. 












Based on Starch Readership Studies 


When you meet 
these creatures, / 


"eTRADE- MARKS’ Bul 






Good to eat, but handle with 
care. The CatFisH, identified by 


b, 2S ‘. 
the long, whisker-like barbels Ua 4 
around its mouth, has a pair of RY \\ ws Lb ig ee 
needle-sharp spines attached to * m\\ E- 


its pectoral fins. 


say “HANDS OFF”! \ Beez 


When you buy gasoline 


- 
The white markings on face and body and “ ETHY 
the characteristic “‘wasp waist” of this t Tatece 


insect identify it as a WHITE-FACED WASP. 
This species carries a particularly high- 


powered stinger. 





‘dentifies gasoline stepped up 
with “Ethyl” antiknock fluid 


IF YOU'RE A STICKLER FOR POWER... 





if you like to zoom up the steepest hills . . . 

if you like fast, easy getaway in traffic . . . 

if you want to enjoy vacation driving... 
ask for “Ethyl” gasoline--high quality gasoline 
improved with “Ethyl” antiknock compound, 
the famous ingredient that steps up power 
and performance. : = st = ~ 









“Ethyl” antiknock fluid is made by ETHYL CORPORATION, Chrysler Bldg., N.Y.17, N.Y. ; 








































ROADSIDE REPORT 4y R. L. Counts, General Manager 
of L. P. Steuart & Bro., Inc., Washington, D. C. Ford Model 
F-8 shown has a G.T.W. rating of 39,000 lbs. 


"As hill climbers our Ford F-8 
BIG JOBS can’t be beat!” 


“ —E NOW have 54 Fords of all models in our fleet,” 

. od R. L. Counts, General Manager of L. P. 
Steuart & Bro., Inc. “Last year we bought three Ford 
Model ‘F-8’s. We are mighty happy with their perform- 
ance and our drivers like the way they handle. As hill 
climbers our Ford F-8 BIG JOBS can’t be beat! We have 
had no serious mechanical trouble of any nature and will 
eventually replace our tractors of other makes with 


Ford BIG JOBS.” 


In terms of Payload-Performance the Ford BIG JOBS 
have no equal in their class. No other truck offers so 
much payload capacity in relation to chassis weight, 
with as high a horsepower rating per gross ton. This 
means bigger payloads within legal load limits. It means 
faster, more profitable delivery of big loads. Ford’s high 
Payload-Performance is evidence of Bonus Built con- 
struction. Each of over 150 Ford Truck models is Bonus 
Built... built extra strong to last longer. 


TRUCKS 


= 1959 


BUILT STRONCER TO LAST LONGER 


USING LATEST REGISTRATION DATA ON 6,106,000 TRUCKS, 
LIFE INSURANCE EXPERTS PROVE FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER! 















ONLY tue toro BIG JOB 


HAS ALL THESE FEATURES 


New 145-h.p. Ford V-8 engine for top performance. 


Ford concentric dual-throat carburetor for more 
power, more economy. 


New heavy duty 5-speed transmissions— over- 
drive or direct-in-fifth—for operating flexibility. 


Big Ford power-operated hydraulic brakes; front 
16-inch by 2'%-inch; rear 15-inch by 5-inch double 
cylinder on F-7, 16-inch by 5-inch double cylinder 
on F-8. Air brakes also available for F-8. 


Ford Super Quadrax single speed axles; two-speed 
axle available in Model F-8. 


Large diameter (10-inch) wheel bolt circle with 
8 studs to allow for extra-strong hub construction. 


Million Dollar Cab with Ford Level Action suspen- 
sion for greater driving comfort. 


*% Nationwide service from over 6,400 Ford Dealers. 


Ford Bonus Built construction for long truck life. 


Gross Vehicle Weight Ratings: F-8 up to 21,500 lbs., F-7 up to 
19,000 Ibs. Gross Combination ratings: F-8 up to 39,000 Ibs, 


F-7 up to 35,000 lbs. 
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COMING MEETINGS 


OCTOBER 


independent Petroleum Assn. of America, 


—— Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas, Oct NEWS SECTION . 


American Society of Mechanical Eogineers, 
Petroleum Division Conference, Oklahoma 


Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla., Oct 
angeles : FEATURE INDEX 
New York Oil Heating Assn., Hotel Statler 
New York, N. Y Oct. 3 
National Defense Transportation Association, 


reve . AUTO GROWTH SLOWDOWN—Rising cost o! automotive tran 
Fourth Annual Convention, Atlanta-Biltmore . : 


eee ee ee ae er 


Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia, Oct. 3-5 portation plus trallic congestion, parking probien ina higher a 
National Lubricating Grease Institute, Hotel Pi , ’ , } 1 ny 
, ~j > re 2c ft sate t =10. Ww the tutur Jrowl ina I 
Roosevelt, New Orleans, La., Oct. 3-5 cident rates threaten to slow down the iture I nh 
Independent Oil Men’s Assn. of N. E., Ine., perity of the oil industry, major company president deciare: 25 
annual fall round-up meeting, Hotel Statler a 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 5 


California Natural Gasoline Assn., 24th annual OIL SALES VS. CAR MAINTENANCE COSTS—Education { the 


fall meeting, Ambassador Hotel, Los An- public on the value of proper maintenance and periodic lubrica 
l geles, Calif., Oct. 7 ; ‘ : . \ 1 ¢ . sf 34 j +¢ 
Pennsylvania Petroleum Assn., semi-annual tion of cars to reduce operating costs i: . » ee s gs 
4 1 “ “— - J nan ® . " , ony ; ~~ | ryt) 
Sorinas, Pa , ge ates mete, Bearers prevent a decline in automotive growth, D. | lark of Gulf Oil 
Kentucky Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assn., says 29 
Convention, Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky 


Oct 10-11 


Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Assn., annual PRODUCT LOSS REDUCTION—Supplier’s system of billing jok 


meeting, Rice Hotel, Houston, Texas, Oct bers for oil products losses above allowables is reducing waste 

13-14 . 1 a An } } f 
Indiana Independent Petroleum Assn., Ine., Second in a series of articles on program set up Dy stanaard 

— Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind., Oct, 13- California to minimize product losses 31 


Texas Oil Jobbers Assn., convention ° 
<a. BARGING ON OL’ MAN RIVER—Oil transportation on the Mi 

Oil Progress Week, Oct. 16-22 —_— > >} “noed 1 > companies move to fill storage tar k: 

National Petroleum Council Quarterly meeting, sippi is being speeded up as companies m ” 
Vashington, D. C 

Virginia Petroleum Jobbers Assn., fall meet- 
ing, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va Oct. 20 

oil-Heat Institute of America, Inc., board 


meeting Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago DEPARTMENTS 
Ill., Oct 


with fuel oil before the winter freeze halts barging operation 37 

















20 
West Virginia Petroleum Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Charleston, W. Va Oct. 20 a ‘ 1 T 60 
Virginia Oil Mens Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 4DOU Al reopie 
Roanoke, Roanoke, Va Oct. 21 oe ee 64 
South Dakota Independent Oil Mens Assn., AAVETISS iMnaes 
convention, Hotel Cataract, convention ses AL = , a — 9 
sions at Coliseum Annex, Sioux Fall Ss. D Anead me 4N ’ 
Oct. 24-25 eee as 13 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, PLLsCATL ~' . 
Fuels divisior Conference French Lick Te 23 
Springs Hotel, French Lick Springs, Ind ee Se 
Oct. 26-27 ya eo 43 
Oi Trades Assn. of New York, annual bar WIT RE 
quet Waldorf-Astoria New York N Y oe eee ie 1] 
Oct. 27 vila Ww rn 
National Safety Congress, Morrisor Hotel 1 Price 48 
Chicago, Il Oct 31 to Nov. 4 ~~ Ss 
NOVEMBER . ’ 
* baott oof 56 
National Assn. of Corrosion Engineers, Sout! : _— 
Central Regior Adolphus Hotel Dallas oe . nmant ll 
Texas, Nov. 3-4 washington " 
society of Automotive Engineers, Fuels & Lu 
| bricants, Chase Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., Nov 
3-4 
} New York Oil Heating Assn., Hotel Statler 
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Why not everything in piping 


from one complete line? ... CRANE 


It’s the way to save time, trouble and cost on all piping 
work. Everything from Crane—valves, fittings, acces- 
sories and pipe—covers all piping needs for any bulk 
plant, service station, land or water terminal. One 
catalog offers the world’s most complete selection. One 
order brings everything you need. 

Complete selection is not the only advantage of 
standardizing on Crane. Making Crane your One 
Source of Supply helps to simplify all piping pro- 
cedures, from design to erection to maintenance. When 
Crane has Sole Responsibility for piping delivered to 
the job, it helps you to get better installations, without 
LOADING RACK PUMP with Crane Clamp gate valves needless delays. 


and relief valves, for easier inspection and greater 
safety. 





The High Quality of every item from Crane—in steel, 
iron, brass, or alloy materials—assures efficient, de- 
pendable operation in every installation. For Crane 
Quality stands unsurpassed for more than 90 years. 










Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, III. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 


y FOR TANK CAR TERMINALS Crave offers 
a complete choice of piping equipment, 
including quick-opening valves, swing 
joints, pipe, and accessories in all sizes 
and materials. 


MAIN PUMPHOUSE MANIFOLD at gasoline 
terminal, showing Crane iron and brass 
gate valves, flanged and screwed fittings. 





EVERYTHING FROM... 


VALVES « FITTINGS 
PIPE *« PLUMBING 
AND HEATING 





FOR EVERY PIPING SYSTEM 
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Money-Saving Planetary Gearing 
TaN Zoli le] -)(-Meolil bh amela 


EATON 
ny qa 


Eaton's exclusive planetary gearing distributes 

gear-tooth load, reduces stress and wear on 

gears and bearings, adds thousands of miles 

to axle life, holds maintenance costs to a mini- 

mum. Slower planetary gear movement makes 

for easy shifting and silent operation. pee 

| for most trucks of the 1 '/2-ton class and larger, 

Eaton 2-Speed Axles give extra pulling power 

More Than a Million combined with high speed; save time, fuel, oil, 

Eaton 2-Speed Axles and engine wear. They more than pay for 
themselves. Ask for a road demonstration . 


in Trucks Today 
J see the Eaton advantages for yourself. 


Axle Division 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


PRODUCTS: SODIUM COOLED, POPPET, AND FREE VALVES « TAPPETS « HYDRAULIC VALVE LIFTERS « VALVE SEAT INSERTS « ROTOR 
PUMPS « MOTOR TRUCK AXLES e PERMANENT MOLD GRAY IRON CASTINGS ¢ HEATER-DEFROSTER UNITS « SNAP RINGS « SPRINGTITES 
SPRING WASHERS ¢ COLD DRAWN STEEL » STAMPINGS e¢ LEAF AND COIL SPRINGS * DYNAMATIC DRIVES, BRAKES, DYNAMOMETERS 
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% More bulk plant operators 


are installing MARLOW 
~ SELF-PRIMING CENTRIFUGAL 





ig 5 
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Marlow Self-Primers are used 
to help keep operations flowing 
smoothly at the important Ma- 
rine Terminat Bulk Plant of 
Socony - Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 
Cicero, Illinois. 


t 





Bulk plant operators, both majors and inde- 
pendents, are using Marlows more and more 
for dependable petroleum products pumping. 
That's because Marlows have so many ad- 
vantages: Self-priming on suction lifts ° 
Centrifugal action—quiet, efficient * Mar- 


low self-compensating shaft seal * Higher 





MARLOW PUMPS + RIDGEWOOD NEW JERSEY 


capacity for size * No by-pass or pressure 
relief valves * Long Life and low mainte- / a 
nance * Continued high capacity. Sone 2 


Learn about all these advantages and & 

more in the New Marlow bulletin, ‘‘Petro- ‘ ¥ id 
leum Product Pumps.'' Write for your / 7 ‘ 
copy today. , 
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Aircraft Refueling 


Fuel Oil Delivery 


Bus & Tank Truck Refueling 





Container Level Control 


The New Buckeye 


HEAVY-DUTY “SAFETY-FILL” 


The new Buckeye No. 890 combines greatly 
increased capacity for big job cpplications 
with all the safety and economy 


of Buckeye’s popular 
No. 820 ‘“‘Safety-Fill’’. 


The new HEAVY-DUTY “Safety- 
Fill” shuts off automatically at the main 
valve when gasoline (or other liquid) 
covers the end of the spout. No spill- 
ing, no waste, no damage, no hazard. 

With a one-piece aluminum cast 
body, the No. 890 is available with 
either of two tubes—the curved rigid 






ANOTHER 
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NOZZLE 
(as 


No. 890 


HIGH CAPACITY 


tube for fleet refueling, or the straight 
rigid tube for aircraft refueling, fuel 
oil delivery, or container level-con- 
trol. With either tube, gasoline, fuel 
oil and liquids of similar viscosity are 
delivered at rates up to 80 gallons per 
minute depending on pump capacity. 

Can you use an automatic shut-off 


S BUCKEYE IRON & BRASS WORKS ° 

2 P.O. Box 883, Dept. N., Dayton 1, Ohio : 

* Please send details on Buckeye No. 890 High Capacity > 

*  “'Safety-Fill” Nozzle. 

& > 

. NAME © 

° » 

AUTOMATIC SHUT-OFF © aponass : 
NOZZLE . ° 

. . . 2 

for handling most liquids city STATE ° 
© 000000000000000000000000000000COSCCCS 


fA 


CG 
+4 
a 
a 










mechanism with capacity like this? 
Whether your problem is one involv- 
ing the delivery of fuel in large 
quantities, or one requiring accurate 
control in handling other liquids, 
the new Buckeye HEAVY-DUTY 
“Safety-Fill” may be the solution. 
Mail the coupon today for details. 


~ 
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MARITIME 


a 


N Bombay as well as Brussels—in Rio as well 
as Rotterdam—customers know they can 
count on Maritime’s years of experience to pro- 
duce high-grade lubricating oil. And they know, 
too, that Maritime will deliver that oil—no 
matter how many miles it travels—in exactly 
the same quality and quantity that leaves the 
plant in Houston. For every gallon of Maritime 
—Texas Special, Red Eagle, Blue Pennant and 
Marco—is packaged in drums equipped with 
Tri-Sure Closures.* 

The Maritime Oil Company is 
using a sure means of maintaining 
customer confidence all over the 
world—because they are using 
drum closures that function with 
unfailing efficiency to prevent 
leakage, seepage, pilferagé and 


CLOSURES 


—in drums protected by 
TRI-SURE CLOSURES 





4. a2. 
MUTOR OFL 
S-A-f&. 30 
S5 GALLONS 


& 


p—— = 


rage 


substitution. Tri-Sure Closures have a flange 
that is an integral part of the drumhead ...a 
plug that screws securely in place... anda 
leakage-proof, heavy-gauge seal which cannot 
be removed unless it is deliberately destroyed. 
Again and again, the experience of leading 
shippers has demonstrated that it always pays 
to give fine oils and chemicals the protection of 
Tri-Sure Closures. It will pay you—in pleased 
customers, in product security, and in protec- 
tion to your reputation—to spec- 
ify ‘“‘Tri-Sure Closures’’ on every 
drum order. 
*The “Tri-Sure’’ Trademark is a mark of 
reliability backed by 27 years serving in- 
dustry. It tells your customers that genu- 
ine Tri-Sure flanges (inserted with genu- 


ine Tri-Sure dies), plugs and seals have 
been used. 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


TRI-SURE PRODUCTS LIMITED, ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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LPG INSURANCE LOOKING UP—tThere are strong 
indications that insurance companies are beginning to 
give serious thought to relaxing their rules against 
selling public liability and property damage insur- 
ance to distributors of LP-gas. One reason for this 
incipient change of attitude is the code of safe prac- 
tices recently adopted by the National Butane-Pro- 
pane Assn. (See NPN, April 27, p. 37). Leaders of 
the association reported at last week’s annual con- 
vention in St. Louis that because of the code, which 
has been signed by 587 members, “doors of insurance 
company offices are swinging open a little more 
easily.”” This is not to imply that the LP-gas dis- 
tributor yet can go around the corner and find an in- 
surance man who'll take on a policy, but there is no 
doubt that the insurance companies are getting in- 
terested in LP-gas protection. 


WANTED—BETTER MOTOR OIL SALESMEN—A 
survey of motor oil selling methods was made by one 
company at 150 of its service stations in one state. 
None of the service station men at the stations visited 
made any effort to get under the hood to check the 
oil of the “‘motorist’”’ making the survey. Motor oil 
wasn’t even mentioned. Check car carried out-of- 
state license plates. Company is unhappy about the 
situation because gasoline sales have steadily in- 
creased but the men at the station seem “gallonage 
happy” to the point where they do not bother with 
many of the other profitable items for sale, nor do 
they seem to care whether the customer is sold the 
necessary lubrication to keep his car operating. (State- 
ments of two oil men are published this week on p. 25 
and p. 29 which show the need for more careful at- 
tention to reducing motorists’ costs if automotive 
transportation is to continue to increase in volume.) 


NEW PITCH ON SYNTHETICS?—Interior Depart- 
ment is giving serious thought to revamping its ap- 
proach to the proposed program to launch a large-scal: 
commercial synthetic liquid fuels industry. Originally, 
the department envisioned a $650,000,000 project to 
build at least three synthetic fuel plants, two of them 
to use coal as a base material and the other to utilize 


oil shale. Now under consideration, however, is the 


idea of reducing the request to Congress for funds 
and concentrating on the construction of only one 
plant, using oil shale as the base. The department is 
said to feel it has a good chance of getting funds for 
one plant, but would run into practically insurmount- 
able barriers if it put all of its chips on the $650,000,- 
000-program. 
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BIG BATTERIES—lIf automobile engine compression 
ratios rise high enough the increased starting load 
may require 6-cell, 12-volt batteries hooked up to more 
powerful 12-volt starters. Some persons familiar with 
the higher compressions in Diesel engines suggest that 
a compression ratio higher than 8 to 1 will be too 
much for a 6-volt starter to handle in regular service. 


LOWER FREIGHT RATES— Diminished railroad de- 
mand for heavy fuel is causing some Mid-Continent 
refiners to throw their weight behind efforts to reduce 
freight rates to the Gulf from 68c to 57.5¢ per cwt. 
in the hope of shipping more of this product to Gulf 
ports. 


WEST TO EAST—tThirteen more cargoes of Bunker 
“C” fuel are scheduled for California-East Coast ship- 
ment, but beyond that movement may be “locked 
out” by rising shipping rates. While no California 
Bunker “C” has as yet reached Atlantic Seaboard, 
estimates of total quantity destined eventually for the 
East, mostly for New York Harbor, vary between 45 
and 50 cargoes. 


TANKERS ON MEND East Coast major, out of 
tanker market for almost a year, now is entertaining 
offers of clean or dirty vessels for one, two, three or 
four consecutive voyages. Chartering sources saj 
owners are asking higher rates for both clean and 
dirty fixtures. 


SIGNALS OVER—It now looks as though impending 
reorganization moves will do little more than change 
the name of State Department’s Petroleum Division 
to that of “petroleum staff.’”’” Some personnel may yet 
be transferred to geographical divisions of the de- 
partment, but completely out the window apparently 
is the idea that State should do away entirely with 
having a central set-up on oil. 


MORE LUBRICATION POINTS—By the time service 
station operators become familiar with automatic 
transmissions they may have to start learning how to 
lubricate power steering apparatus which is being 
talked up in Detroit as the next motor car improve- 
ment most likely to be adopted. 





in design 
in effectiveness 
in economy 
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MCDONALD 


LOADING ARM ASSEMBLY 


(Plate 214—Size 3”) 


Balanced Design, Special Features, Bring New Efficiency to Loading 


A DESIGN FOR TROUBLE-FREE LOADING. 


SWING JOINT FEATURES ARE EXACTLY THE SAME AS 
OUR WELL KNOWN MASTER SERIES—CONCENTRIC 
DESIGN. 


RANGE-—7 ft. closed to 11 ft. extended—measured from 
center line of riser. 


DIVIDED COUNTER-WEIGHTS—cannot strike riser. 


SOLDERLESS JOINTS on entire brass slide sleeve assem- 
bly—assures easy replacement and stronger construction. 


BOLTED STUFFING BOX on slide sleeve—easily adjusted 


and repacked—oversize bearing area assures easy opera- 
tion. 


FELT WIPING GASKET—easily replaced—keeps slide tube 
clean—increases life of tube and packing. 


STOP CUSHION—no shock when tube is suddenly extended 
full length. 


ALUMINUM OUTBOARD SWING JOINT—concentric design 
—drop tube hangs vertically. 


DETACHABLE HANDLE—operates slide sleeve and drop 
tube. 


SHOCK-PROOF LOADING LINE VALVE equipped with 
effective VACUUM BREAKER. 


Write for prices and further details of the new McDonald 
Loading Arm Assembly. 


A. Y. MCDONALD MFG. CO 
The Home of the Swing Joint 
Dubuque, lowa 
There’s a McDonald Branch or Distributor Near You 


M£ DONALD 
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The missionary 
work done by W. 
W. Vandeveer 
with his pamph- 
let, ‘“‘Mergeritis,” seems already to 
be accomplishing some good. 

Twice now in recent days influen- 
tial Democratic members of the Sen- 
ate have spoken up in a vein simi- 
lar to that employed by Mr. Vande- 
veer. So, the idea would appear to 
be catching on here at last that, if 
Washington is sincere in wanting to 
do something to help preserve small 
business, the tax laws of the country 
are as good a place to start as any. 

Listen to the testimony of Sen. 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney of Wyoming 
before the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee last week: 





Mr. Yocom 


It is not sufficient protec- 
tion for small business that we 
should have to prevent monopolistic 
mergers. We must reform the tax 
laws. We must create incentives for 
the investment of private capital. We 
must remove those inequities in the 
tax laws which now frequently com- 
pel the owners of small enterprises, 
when they are coming to the age of 
retirement, to sell their businesses 
for the sake of their families.” 

Harken also to the words of Sen. 
Hubert H. Humphrey of Minnesota, 
speaking to the National Assn. of 
Retail Druggists in New York on 
Sept. 22: 

“Our entire structure is designed 
as if consciously to discriminate 
against small business. As a result, 
we have had more mergers during 
the past year than in any other 
year of the past decade, and we are 
only now realizing that every mer- 
ger creates a problem not only for 
industry and not only for the con- 
sumer but also even for organized 
labor.” 

A few more speeches like this and 
it will be surprising if, at the ses- 
sion starting next January, Congress 
fails to tackle and perhaps actually 
complete a task that Mr. Vandeveer 
demonstrated to be of such vital 
necessity. Everlasting credit to him, 
then, if the job gets done. For too 
long we have been hearing Congress 
profess concern for the future of 
small business enterprise. Here at 
last is its chance to deliver. 


* * * 


The Senate’s rejection of the nomi- 
nation of United States Steel’s Carl 
Ilgenfritz to be chairman of the 
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WASHINGTON—By Herbert A. Yocom 


Vandeveer Crusade to Aid Small 


Business Prods Congressmen 


Munitions Board squarely _ raises 
again the question of what this coun- 
try can do, in an emergency, to as- 
sure that direction of a major war 
effort on the civilian side will be in 
competent hands. 

Mr. Ilgenfritz was refused con- 
firmation, not because any one ques- 
tioned his ability or his patriotism, 
but solely because senators believed 
it was against the public interest 
for him to continue receiving a sal- 
ary from his company while on the 
federal payroll. It was the old idea 
over again of no man being able to 
serve two masters. Yet none but 
acknowledged that it was too much 
in this instance to expect that the 
nominee should surrender his hand- 
some private compensation for the 
unlucrative stipend attached to the 
office of Munitions Board chairman. 


During World War II, PAW was 
much criticized for the fact that, 
in order to attract experienced oil ex- 
ecutives into the fold, it followed the 
practice of allowing their companies 
to pay them the difference between 
their private and government sal- 
aries. Deputy PAW Davies, for ex- 
ample, had been getting $55,000 
yearly as a vice president of Cali- 
fornia Standard. His PAW compen- 
sation was only $10,000. California 
Standard made up the difference of 
$45,000, thereby enabling Mr. Davies 
to continue to meet his private life 
commitments and obligations—and, 
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more important, also to do a full- 
time war job for his government. 
Similar arrangements were permitted 
in the case of others who later be- 
came associated with PAW. Whether 
wrong or right from the standpoint 
of public policy, the fact remains 
that PAW emerged from the war 
with the reputation of having been 
the best of the civilian agencies. 

Now, however, it would appear 
that Congress will turn an emphatic 
thumbs down on any such practice 
in the future. Thus is posed a seri- 
ous problem the solution to which 
certainly is not to be found in the 
Senate’s action in the Ilgenfritz case. 

So far as the petroleum industry 
is concerned, the way it looks at this 
question is set forth fully in the re- 
port of the National Petroleum Coun- 
cil’s Committee on National Petro- 
leum Emergency, adopted unani- 
mously by NPC last January. That 
report recommended that all govern- 
ment agencies having to do with oil, 
and particularly any future PAW, 
should have “‘complete freedom as to 
conditions of employment covering 
personnel, “so that men or women 
of the required capabilities may be 
induced to serve without prejudice to 
their prewar industrial employment 
or their assumed postwar return to 
such employment.” Further, said the 
report: 

“So long as faithful fulltime serv- 
ice is given by individuals drafted 
from industry for positions of policy 
making or executive responsibility, 
these individuals should not be re- 
quired to divest themselves of an- 
nuity or insurance benefits or per- 
quisites, leave of absence pay, or in- 
vestments, provided, always, that 
such individuals should not be re- 
quired or permitted to act for gov- 
ernment in direct dealings with their 
prior industrial employers.” 





On the basis of 
exhaustive’ tests 
over the _ past 
two years, the 
Westland Oil Co. of Minot, N. D., 
has just about decided that propane 
gas has a slight edge in efficiency 
and cost over fuel oil for the heating 
of moderate sized houses in the area. 

The tests were started on Aug. 
15, 1947, to determine which type 
of heat was best suited to the com- 
pany’s individual customers and re- 
sults of the first 10 months of the 
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MIDWEST—By Leonard Castle 


Propane Has Slight Edge on Oil 
For Heating, Dakota Test Shows 


survey were revealed last September 
(see NPN, Sept. 29, 1948, p. 7). The 
company, operated by R. J. Coughlin 
and his son, Jack, who directed the 
experiment, handles both products 
and for this reason felt it was in 
a position to be an impartial judge. 

The survey was conducted in two 
model houses, each 24 by 32 ft., with 
four rooms and full basement of 
identical size and construction, which 
the company erected specifically for 
the purpose. Both were heated by 
forced hot air. Each house was oc- 
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The ship that helps create jobs in Alaska 


From Ketchikan on up the coast... in 
dozens of towns and cities in Alaska... 
people greet the tanker “M.S. Alaska 
Standard” with considerable affection. 
For, over the years, she’s helped Alaskans 


develop thousands of jobs. 


Regularly she loads a full cargo of 
petroleum products and takes them 
wherever they’re needed ... like some 
giant floating service station. She pokes 
her prow into rocky inlets to serve fish 
canneries, goes on up the coast a few 
miles to bring a new mine the lubricants 
it needs to work, stocks oil for fishermen 
so they no longer have to travel six or 
seven hundred miles to refuel when the 
salmon run is on. 


In short, she helps both the coast and 
interior of Alaska develop its resources 
...just as the oil industry throughout all 
our country helps other industries grow 
and people work, produce and prosper. 
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cupied by families of two adults and 
no children, during the first 10 
months. One change in living condi- 
tions during the last 14 months was 
that two children were added to one 
family and one child to the other. The 
families have about the same living 
habits and maintained the houses at 
almost the same temperature. 

House No. 1 was heated with a 
furnace of 100,000 B, T. U. capacity 
using No. 3 oil. Appliances included 
a four-burner and oven propane stove, 
a six-foot gas refrigerator and a 30- 
gal. gas hot water heater using pro- 
pane from 100-lb. cylinders. 

House No. 2 was heated by a gas 
furnace of 140,000 B. T. U. capacity 
and also operated a propane stove 
identical with that in the other house, 
an eight-foot gas refrigerator and a 
45-gal. gas hot water heater using 
propane from a 500-gal. underground 
tank. 

During the first 10 months of the 
survey, the oil furnace on a CO, test 
showed 77.5% efficiency and the gas 
furnace an efficiency of 88%. Virtu- 
ally the same efficiency ratio was 
maintained during the last 14% 
months, which covered the period 
from June 15, 1948, to Sept. 1, 1949. 

Total cost of heating House No. 1 
during the first 10 months was 
$275.37, which included burner ser- 
vice of $17.19, as compared with 
$272.87 for House No. 2, in which 
propane was used exclusively. 

During the 1414-month period, 
ended last Sept. 1, this was _ the 
breakdown of costs: 


House No. 1 


No. 3 burner oil, 849 gals. @ 16c.....$136.57 
14 cylinders propane @ $8.16 (used in 


stove, refrigerator and water heater). 155.04 
Total : ae o 0000 ee 
House No. 2 

Propane, 1,805 gals. “ 17.2c (includes 


amount used in stove 
ind water heater) 


refrigerator 
$310.52 


“In summarizing the above com- 
parison (for the last 1414 months), 
the oil has an edge over gas for this 
period,” Jack Coughlin said. “How- 
ever, it can be noted that there was 
no burner service on the oil burner 
this year as we want to determine 
the value of such service in the ef- 
ficiency of the furnace. Under usual 
conditions, the oil burner requires a 
considerable amount of service and 
the gas burner virtually none. 

“Furthermore, propane probably 
will have an advantage next year as 
the present price comparison is 14.8c 
per gal. for fuel oil and 14c per gal. 
for propane. In other words, the price 
position now is reversed.” 

Mr. Coughlin said that the tests 
will be continued as long as the two 
families remain in the houses. Fu- 
ture experiments will be expanded to 
embrace new findings, For example, 
Mr. Coughlin is contemplating in- 
stalling a propane converter in the 
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oil furnace to determine the effici- 
ency and cost of making such a con- 
version. He probably will use a gun 
type conversion unit which slips into 
the oil furnace at the spot now oc- 
cupied by the oil burner. 


* * * 


Mr. Coughlin reports that farmers 
in the Minot area are converting to 
the use of propane gas for their 
tractors in increasingly large num- 
bers. In fact, he said, so many of 
them made the change in the last 
two years that his commission truck 
drivers supplying gasoline and Diesel 
fuel to farmers are upset consider- 
ably over the loss of business. 

The Westland company has no re- 
tail propane business, marketing only 
to dealers, and it is these dealers who 
are taking business away from the 
drivers. If the trend continues, as 
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Mr. Coughlin believes it will, the only 
answer for the drivers, he told them, 
is to start handling LP-gas along 
with the other petroleum products 
they normally sell. 

“T tell the drivers,’ he said, “that 
in the long run they won't be hurt if 
they add another truck and _ start 
marketing LP-gas along with the 
gasoline and Diesel fuel. There is no 
doubt that use of propane in tractors 
is growing by leaps and bounds. The 
answer is that the drivers will have 
to make the conversion in their op- 
erations along with the farmers.” 

Use of both fuel oil and LP-gas is 
mounting rapidly in the Minot area 
as consumers convert from coal for 
almost all uses, he said. Farmers are 
converting to propane for use in their 
tractors because they have found it 
more efficient, cleaner and less ex- 
pensive, he said. 





We suggest 
this week that 
Mr. Bjorkback too little has 
been said about 
the American Petroleum Institute as 
a collector, compiler and free-handed 
dispenser of information and recom- 
mendations useful to all branches of 
the oil industry. 

Actually, the API is one of the 
most encyclopedic of American trade 
associations, as well as one of the 
largest. 

It has hundreds of researcher-coun- 
selors in the persons of the industry 
experts who make up its scores of 
committees and subcommittees. It 
has a staff of specialists and others 
with an insight into the industry that 
comes of long familiarity with it. 

Through the work of these, and the 
efforts of random industry thinkers 
and doers, it is able to publish papers, 
reports, reviews, manuals, bulletins, 
information circulars and booklets 
dealing with the multitudinous phases 
of a complex industry. It has built 
up. an imposing library of technica! 
works and bound files of trade jour- 
nals. 

In large measure, this storehouse of 
information is open to all in the in- 
dustry, whether members of the API 
or not, and to many outsiders with a 
legitimate interest in some phase or 
phases of the industry. 

* » * 

Members, naturally, have certain 
privileges and opportunities, and re- 
ceive certain of the API's publica- 
tions as a matter of course. They 


ATLANTIC COAST—By Raymond E. Bjorkback 


API, A Source of Information 
For The Oil Industry and Public 


receive the full benefit of the API's 
research findings and other studies, 
and are sent the API's weekly statis- 
tical reports, annual statistical re- 
view, reports and papers presented 
at general sessions of the institute’s 
annual meetings. They are entitled 
to full use of the library, and mem- 
bers enrolled in divisional activities 
also receive special books, and bul- 
letins containing papers and reports 
presented at divisional group sessions 
at annual and mid-year meetings. 

But non-members may subscribe 
to the weekly statistical bulletin for 
$12.50 per year, and receive copies of 
any of the API's other publications, 
some just for the asking, others for a 
nominal price charged members and 
non-members alike. 

Similarly, the API doesn’t ask 
whether you're a member or not if 
you submit an inquiry on an oil 
problem or subject, and it will give 
you the answer if it has it, or tell 
you where you can or may find the 
answer. Or, it will seek the answer 
from the proper committee if the 
inquiry involves something of general 
application or general interest in the 
industry. 

The API handles as many such in- 
quiries as its budget allows—thou- 
sands every year. For example: 

A man wrote, asking what the in- 
stitute had on industry smoking poli- 
cy at pipe line pumping stations and 
terminals. The API Department of 
Safety advised its 7l-man Central 
Committee on Accident Prevention 
that it had such an inquiry—without 
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All-New and eee 


Just as Rugged as They Look 





There’s a new look in heavy duty trucks... all-new 
“H”’ line GMCs. These great new trucks, in weight 
ratings from 19,000 to more than 90,000 pounds, 
pace the entire heavy duty field in styling that adds 
to the prestige of your business. And they pace the 
field in design and engineering that give you better 
performance, lower operating costs, longer life. 


THE INDUSTRY’S ONLY 


BUMPER-BUILT 
FRONT END 


Four new gasoline engines offer greatly increased 
power, in addition to traditional GMC extra value 
famous four- and six-cylinder GM 2-cycle 
Diesels have higher compression for even greater 
agility and economy. New, stiffer, straight side rail 
frames, new wide-track axles, new broad-beam, 
extra comfort cabs ... new features by the score 
all make all-new GMC ‘‘H’’ models best for all 
heavy petroleum transport. Let your nearest GMC 
headquarters give you complete details. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION « GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


ce). 


Typical of GMC “‘H” line ruggedness are angle- 





GASOLINE + DIESEL braced, frame-mounted radiator grilles with top 
and sides of spring steel bumper stock, heavy 
TRUC KS gauge fenders, wide, thick bumpers . . . for 
complete front end protection, axle to emblem. 
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identifying the source. Twenty-one 
members came up with replies, staff- 
ers summarized the replies, and the 
summaries were sent to the inquirer. 
In addition, copies of the summaries 
were circulated to the whole commit- 
tee. 

The API's publications, however, 
are its primary media for its inform- 
ative services, and involve continu- 
ing and extended effort. Incidentally, 
the primary channel for many of its 
reports are trade journals such as 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS. 

Just routine for the safety depart- 
ment alone is: 

1. The preparation and issuance 
annually of four statistical and tex- 
tual reports on disabling injuries, 
motor vehicle accidents, causes of 
fatalities, and fire losses in the indus- 
try. 

2. Publication of three bi-monthly 
information circulars on accident pre- 
vention—one especially for marketers 

and fire protection. 

3. Revision and re-issuance of a 
dozen accident prevention manuals, 
of a booklet on fire protection in re- 
fineries, and more than 30 leaflets 
reviewing toxicology of as many sub- 
stances. 

* * ® 


One of the accident prevention 
manuals now undergoing revision is 
that on “Cleaning Petroleum Storage 
Tanks, Section B—Gasoline Tanks.” 
This was first printed in 1942. 

A special committee of specially 
qualified industry men is at work on 
the project. When this group has 


its final draft ready, that will be sub- 
mitted to the Central Committee on 
Accident Prevention, made up largely 
of safety engineers. After this group 
passes on the draft, the subject is re- 
ferred to the Safety Committee (18 
top-line executives) of the API's 
board of directors before it is printed. 


The API's four main divisions 
Production, Refining, Transportation 
and Marketing—through their own 
numerous committees, cover the fol- 
lowing fields, besides accident and fire 
prevention: 

Standardization, design, care and 
good practice in the use of equip- 
ment; fundamental and applied re- 
search; waste disposal; testing meth- 
ods and specifications; prevention of 
corrosion; collection and dissemina- 
tion of statistics; pipe line, highway, 
waterway and railway transporta- 
tion; economics, metallurgy, account- 
ing, nomenclature and engineering. 


The institute’s informative work is 
carried on in addition, of course, to 
its activities in the fields of taxation, 
regulation and others. 

Requests to the API for copies of 
its publications and _ information 
about them may be addressed to the 
institute at 50 West 50th St., New 
York 20, N. Y. And if a man knows 
of some development, or has informa- 
tion which would be of interest and 
benefit to the oil industry generally, 
the API will be glad to hear from 
him on that, too—if it’s a non-com- 
petitive matter, or not a propietary 
matter such as would call for a 
patent. 





In the _ indus- 
trial east side of 
Los Angeles, at 
the corner of 
Slauson and Holmes Avenues, there 
is a service station selling Shell prod- 
ucts that has been attracting consid- 
erable attention since it opened re- 
cently. It has been the object of close 
attention because it is a type of self- 
service operation. While the station 
is owned by the dealer, Ed Hutton, 
many are wondering whether the op- 
eration means Shell is experimenting 
with or condoning the _ self-service 
practice. 

A Shell spokesman said flatly that 
the answer is neither. “Shell has no 
company-operated stations,” he said. 
“In this case, it’s the dealer’s money, 
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PACIFIC COAST—By Frank Breese 


Major Sells ‘Gas’ to Self-Serve 


But Doesn't Condone Operation 


his property and his equipment. He 
contracted to buy Shell products. 

“Shell is not experimenting in self- 
service stations.” 

Although the station is laid out 
like the standard self-service opera- 
tion, so long as the large sign “serve 
yourself” with the big “save 5c’”’ slo- 
gan is not displayed, there is no ob- 
jection to the _ station, the Shell 
spokesman explained. 

The self-service operators, mean- 
while, have been making capital of 
this particular station. The Serve- 
Yourself Gasoline Stations Assn., Inc., 
claims Mr. Hutton as a member and 
crows that one of the majors has a 
serve-yourself station now. 

Although major companies have 
supplied self-serves directly or indi- 
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rectly from the beginning, their 
brand names are not used. Until the 
contract expired in June, Standard 
Oil of California was the principal 
supplier for the Eagle self-serves. 
Olympic gasoline pumped at a num- 
ber of self-serves is manufactured by 
General Petroleum. 
* * * 

The battle over ct-rate gasoline 
signs, scheduled to start last week-end, 
has been deferred until Oct. 1. It 
may become a widespread struggle 
between state enforcement officers 
and defiant service station operators, 
or it may take the form of an or- 
derly legal case. At any rate, it is 
of special importance to the self- 
serves. 

The state Bureau of Weights and 
Measures, charged with enforcement 
of the new law specifically controlling 
gasoline price signs, decided not to 
start enforcing the law until this 
coming week-end (Oct. 1-3). A repre- 
sentative of the Los Angeles office 
said they were awaiting instructions 
from James Brenton, chief of the bu- 
reau of weights and measures, on 
the course of procedure. 

To comply with the law, an oper- 
ator who wants to advertise a sav- 
ings must include the brand of gaso- 
line and total price as well as the 
amount of savings and all in letters 
or figures the same size. That affects 
everyone, self-serves and conven- 
tionals alike. 

The blow to self-serves is that they 
will not be permitted to state the 
come-on phrase “serve yourself’ in 
the price sign. That sign limits con- 
text to descriptive phraseology per- 
taining to the product. 


Said Dan Lundberg, executive sec- 
retary of the Serve-Yourself Gasoline 
Stations Assn., Inc., “We challenge 
the constitutionality of that law. We 
are prepared to carry it to the highest 
court. We consider the law discrimina- 
tory class legislation.” 

This week, the self-serves hope that 
a test case can be arranged and tried 
in the state supreme court. If such 
a solution is not reached, the asso- 
ciation will seek an injunction to 
prevent enforcement of the law. 

The association represents the in- 
terests of 109 self-service stations in 
four states—California, Arizona, Ok- 
lahoma and Utah, according to Lund- 
berg. 

* * * 

While the question of price signs 
is pending, operators have been busy 
hanging out signs which reflect the 
heated competition in the Los An- 
geles Basin. 

Latest are “save 7c” signs hung 
out by conventional stations to com- 
pete with the self-serves offering a 
nickel saving to motorists who pump 
their own gasoline. Hane Bros., with 
a chain of cut-rate gasoline stations, 
sells a gasoline, described as a pre- 
mium, for 20.9c (ex tax). The posted 
price is specified 2s 27.9. 














Indiana Standard’s Newly Appointed 


Sales Head Started as Station Man 





R. F. Baity 


Genial, handsome R. F. (Flake) 
3aity is the first man in the 60-year 
history of Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
to work himself up from service sta- 
tion attendant to vice president and 
director. He becomes vice president in 
charge of sales on Oct. 16 when Roy 
F. McConnell retires after 43 vears 
with the company. 


A former school teacher and amateur 
baseball pitcher, Mr. Baity started 
with the Indiana company at Indian- 
apolis as an attendant in 1920 at one- 
third the salary he had been earning 
with the Premier Motor Corp. of In- 
lianapolis. He was willing to take the 


temporary financial loss because “I 
felt that a great opportunity was af- 
forded.” 

He was born on a farm in Iredell 
County, N. C., near the hamlet of 
Harmony, on Jan. 30, 1898, the son 
of George Wessley and Sally B. Baity. 
He grew up as a typical farm boy, 
performing the numerous daily 
chores that were required and walk- 
ing three miles to school each day. 

Mr. Baity was the star pitcher for 
the Harmony High School baseball 
team and recalls as ‘‘probably the out- 
standing event of my youth” the day 
he pitched and won both games of a 


doubleheader. To top off this day of 
exercise he rode 20 miles home on a 
bicycle. 

After graduating from high school 
Mr. Baity took one year of training 
and then taught school for two years 
in Iredell County, N. C. In 1916 he 
went to Indiana to visit an uncle and 
decided to make that state his home. 
He took a job with the Premier Corp 
as assistant employment manage! 
and had worked up to assistant pur- 
chasing agent when he decided that 
his future lay with Indiana Standard. 

Mr. Baity had been an attendant 
only a short while until his qualifica- 
tions for sales work were recognized. 
Promotions came rapidly and in 1924, 
four years after his start on the 
driveway, he became sales manage? 
of the Indianapolis field. 

Four years later he was appointed 
assistant manager at South Bend and 
in 1935 was transferred to Detroit 
in a similar capacity. He was called 
to the general office in Chicago in 
1936 as a specialist in promoting re- 
tail sales. Three years later he was 
advanced to manager at Davenport, 
Iowa. In 1940 he returned as manage: 
at Indianapolis. 

With 21 years of sales field exper- 
ience behind him, Mr. Baity moved 
up in 1941 to the position of assistant 
general manager with headquarters 
in the general office. He was elected 
a member of the board in 1947, the 
first former attendant to become a 
director of the company. Later in the 
same year he was promoted to gen- 
eral manager of sales. 

A voracious reader, Mr. Baity ex- 
plains that he has been studying eve1 
since he left normal school and has 
a deep interest in education even 
though he doesn’t have a college de- 
gree. A man of varied interests, he 
shoots golf in the high 70s and low 
80s, hunts quail, pheasant, ducks and 
geese, enjoys all sports and would 
like to be a fisherman if he had 
enough time. 

Virtually since the beginning of his 
career, Mr. Baity has taken an activ: 
part in promoting the interests of the 
oil industry generally. He has served 
on numerous industry committees and 
is a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Chicago Assn. of Com- 
merce and Industry. 

Mr. Baity was married in 1926 to 
Miss Pauline Kline and they now have 
two sons, John C., 16, and George A 
(Mike), 13. They live in Kenilworth 
on Chicago’s North Shore. Mr. Baity’s 
brother, Dr. Herman G. Baity, is 
head of the school of engineering at 
the University of North Carolina 
He has one sister, Mrs. William R 
Sparrow of Gastonia, N. C. 
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Independent Producers Spur 
New Move to Limit Imports 


Feel Next Effort Will Prove Successful; Effect 
Of Devaluation of British Pound Eyed by Oil Men 


NPN News Bureau 

W ASHINGTON— Next round in the 
battle over imports is shaping up, 
with Independent domestic producers 
marshalling forces for a new move 
on Congress despite an urging to the 
wisdom of caution by one top indus- 
try leader. 

The latter advice came from Walter 
S. Hallanan, chairman of the Nation- 
al Petroleum Council, even as mem- 
bers of the Independent Petroleum 
Assn. of America were preparing to 
consider, at their annual meeting 
next week in Ft. Worth, a proposal 
that Congress be requested to con- 
sider and enact direct legislation 
placing oil imports on a quota basis. 

Calling on the industry to come 
forward with the vision, statesman- 
ship and good faith necessary to 
solving the import problem by itself, 
Mr. Hallanan said that, in his opin- 
ion, it would be a mistake to “call 
any policeman to settle a family 
quarrel except as a last resort.” 

“The danger is,’ he warned, ‘that 
the policeman might decide to stay 
permanently. We cannot afford that 
without serious compromise of our 
convictions with respect to govern- 
mental controls.” 

IPAA was feeling its oats, how- 
ever. Losers by only a single vote 
in a first try at obtaining a curb on 
imports (via an amendment to the 
reciprocal trade agreements exten- 
sion bill, since signed into law by the 
President), its leaders were confident 
that with just a little more effort 
the tables could be turned the other 
way another day. And already indi- 
cating willingness to carry the ball 
again for them on Capitol Hill, should 
they request it, were such as Sen. 
Elmer Thomas (D., Okla.), author of 
the quota amendment which the 
Senate rejected 41 to 40. 


Duke Voices His Opposition 


At the same time, the prospects 
were that the opposition to any curb 
on imports would be more highly or- 
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ganized next time. A sign of that 
was to be seen in the letter sent by 
Gordon Duke, of Southeastern Oil, 
to each of the 41 senators voting 
against the Thomas Amendment. 
Mr. Duke urged each of the sen- 
ators to oppose future efforts to re- 


strict petroleum imports, saying that 
in so doing they would be acting for 
“the welfare of all oil men.” 
“Independent marketers and the 
majority of consumers in our country, 
hence the majority of the members 
of Congress,” he predicted, “‘will con- 
tinue to oppose unnatural barriers 
being placed on imported oil if they 
fully understand the issue.” _ 
Whether the devaluation of the 
British pound sterling and of other 
foreign currencies would have an 
effect on the imports situation was, 


in the meantime, unclear. IPAA’s 
general counsel, Russell B. Brown, 


saw that as “a possibility” if deval- 
uation meant cheapening the price of 
3ritish oil in competition with Ameri- 
ean oil. 

Bearing out the contrary expecta- 





Western Canadian Refinery Output Will Reach 
90,000 B/D by 1950, Imperial Affiliate Says 


Special to NPN 

TORONTO—Capacity of oil refin- 
eries in Canada’s prairie provinces 
will be increased by more than 
33144% to a total of approximately 
90,000 b/d by 1951, according to a 
forecast made Sept. 26 by Interpro- 
vincial Pipe Line Co., affiliate of 
Imperial Oil Ltd. 

Interprovincial estimates refining 
capacity in Saskatchewan and Mani- 
toba, now about 32,400 b/d will be 
raised to 47,400 b/d and that Alberta 
refineries will have a capacity of 41,- 
550 b/d as compared with 34,550 b/d 
at present. 

Forecast is contained in prospectus 





Check Lube Oil Ban Report 
NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON State De- 
partment is making representa- 
tions to Ottawa regarding re- 
ports that Canada is consider- 
ing imposing restrictions on im- 
portation of lubricating oils 
from the U. S. Actually, de- 
partment doubts accuracy of re- 
ports, having had some _indi- 
cations since devaluation that 
Canada contemplates imposing 
no new trade barriers of any 
sort, but is checking with Can- 
adian government just to be 
sure. 











covering $37 million of Interprovin- 
cial’s bonds to raise part of $90 mil- 
lion required for construction of 1,150- 
mile pipe line from Edmonton to the 
Great Lakes. Bond issue has been 
fully subscribed, company reported. 

In prospectus, potential production 
for the western Canadian oil indus- 
try is estimated by Imperial Oil at 
90,120 b/d for 1949, of which 40.6% 
is Imperial production; 103,845 b/d 
for 1950 (44.2% Imperial) and 129,- 
950 b/d for 1951 (53.0% Imperial). 
It is pointed out that these figures 
“do not include production from any 
new discoveries which may be made 
and are based on current rate of de- 
velopment which is subject to rapid 
change.” 

Amount of oil that will go into 
Edmonton line is estimated to rang‘ 
from 71,352 b/d to a maximum of 
95,000 b/d. Amount that will be de- 
livered at head of Great Lakes has 
corresponding range of 33,452 b/d to 
maximum of 49,600 b/d. Prospectus 
points out that if maximum figures 
were to be reached, additional expen- 
diture on storage facilities at lake- 
head terminal would be required “but, 
of course, this would be dependent on 
additional market outlets.’”’ It added 

“Imperial Oil has agreed that there 
will be tendered to the line sufficient 
oil to assure a daily traffic of 59,- 
673,000 bbl. miles.” 

The 360 miles of line located within 
the U. S. will be owned and operated 
by Lakehead Pipe Line Co., wholly- 
owned Interprovincial subsidiary 
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tion of one industry economist, how- 
ever, was the action of Imperial Oil 
Co., Ltd., last week end, in raising 
Alberta crude prices 20c and 25c per 
bbl. and Canadian products prices 
commensurately because of devalua- 
tion of the Canadian dollar. 

The economist was Walter J. Levy, 
ex-chieftain of the Economic Co-op- 
eration Administration’s oil branch, 
and the move by Imperial seemed to 
lend substance to his opinion that 
sterling oil prices generally will be 
raised so as to compensate largely 
for the 30% cut in value of the 
pound. To Mr. Levy’s way of think- 
ing, only “political and other con- 
siderations” could overrule ‘weighty 
economic reasons” for raising British 
oil prices in the Middle East and in 
the Western Hemisphere “by the full 
extent of devaluation.” 

Devaluation did have an immediate, 
if temporary, effect, however, on the 
U. S., British and Canadian oil talks 
now in progress here on the sterling 
oil phase of the British balance of 
payments picture. These slowed at 
first almost to a _ standstill, then 
picked up again because participants 
felt that, despite the confusion in- 
troduced by the currency moves, 
there still remained ‘‘a considerable 
area” in which they might yet per- 
form “useful work.” 

So the conversations are going 
right ahead, and in the expectation 
that the currency situation will clar- 
ify sufficiently at an early enough 
date to permit the ABC conferees to 
examine also into aspects of the prob- 
lem now obscured by devaluation. 


30,000 B/D Venezuelan 
Refinery Being Erected 


NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK— A 30,000 b/d refinery 
at Puerta La Cruz, Venezuela, is 
scheduled to begin operations in the 
summer of 1950. This is the first 
plant in which the Polyform process 
will be used for the cracking of heavy 
gas oil. Plant is being constructed 
by Venezuela Gulf Refining Co., in 
which Gulf has a two-thirds interest 
and The Texas Co. one-third. It is 
planned that the plant’s entire output 
will be sold in world markets. 

Plant was designed on the basis of 
results obtained from Polyform pilot 
plants at the Gulf research labora- 
tories at Harmarville, near Pitts- 
burgh. 

Approximate yield is expected to be 
11,000 b/d gasoline, 7,600 b/d No. 2 
fuel oil and Diesel fuel, and 10,500 
b/d of residual fuel. 

tefinery and subsidiary units will 
cost $50,000,000. Crude oil from the 
Venezuelan fields will be provided on 
a two-thirds and one-third basis by 
Gulf and Texaco subsidiaries, and re- 
fined products will be allotted pro- 
portionally. 


Bureau of Mines’ New Monthly World Oil Survey 
Sets Oil Products Output at 224 Million Bbls. 


WASHINGTON — Inaugurating a 
new monthly survey of world petrole- 
um operations, Bureau of Mines dis- 
closed Sept. 20 that world production 
of major refined products is estimat- 
ed at 224,384,000 bbls., (8,014,000 b/d 
average) for February, with U. S. 
production accounting for almost 
two-thirds or 147,803,000 bbls. (5,- 
279,000 b/d average). 


Report also places total world pro- 
duction of crude at 263,492,000 bbls. 
in February, an average of 9,410,000 
b/d. First report includes January 
statistics, also, in which world crude 
production is estimated at 291,012,000 
bbls. or 9,387,000 b/d, and production 
of major refined products is given 
as 252,789,000 bbls. or average of 8,- 
154,000 b/d. 


Bureau says that new monthly sur- 
vey is being compiled to supplement 
domestic figures issued each month 
and will contain much information 
never made available to the public 
previously. Table showing production 
of major refined products by coun- 
tries, bureau states, will be expanded 
to provide a supply-demand balance 
for each of the products—motor fuel, 
kerosine, distillate and residsial fuel 
oil and lubricating oil—-when more de- 
tailed information becomes available. 


Principal countries represented in 
report are Canada, Mexico, United 
States, Argentina, Colombia, Nether- 
lands Indies, Venezuela, France, United 
Kingdom, Iran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, 
plus others. Bureau points out that 
since ‘firm figures are not available 
from Soviet Russia and countries of 
Eastern Europe, estimates based upon 
meager data are resorted to for that 
region. However, bureau adds, the 
volume of trade in petroleum of this 
region with other countries is very 
small. 


Based on Industry, Government Data 


Information in the new survey is 
based upon direct reports from indus- 
try and foreign governments. Some 
delay has resulted in the initial stages 
of collecting statistics because of 
geographic barriers, bureau says, but 
“recognition of the value of these 
Statistics is expected to provide the 
stimulus for increasing co-operation 
in many areas. Statistics on shale 
oil, other synthetic liquid products 
and fuels will be added to the reports 
as information on new commercial 
production becomes available.” 


Exclusive of Eastern Europe and 
U. S., report shows world’s leading 
producers of crude petroleum for 
February to be (in thousand bbls.): 
Iran and Kuwait, 21,934 (783,000 
b/d); Saudi Arabia, 14,904 (532,000 
b/d); Mexico, 4,264 (152,000 b/d); 


Indonesia, 3,003 (107,000 b/d); and 
Colombia, 2,134 (76,000 b/d). Pro- 
duction in U.S.S.R. and Russian-domi- 
nated countries is estimated at 16.,- 
800,000 bbls. (600,000 b/d) and in 
other Eastern European nations at 3,- 
080,000 bbls. (110,000 b/d) for that 
month. 


No refined product statistics are 
listed for Eastern Europe, but other 
than the U. S., only other countries 
with production of major refined 
products over the 1,000,000-bbl. mark 
for February are (in thousand bbls. ) 
Netherlands Indies, 3,420; Canada, 
2,791; Iran, 2,632; Saudi Arabia and 
Bahrein Island, 2,020; France 1,677 
and Indonesia, 1,130. 


B. of M. Survey Cites Areas 
For Synthetic Fuel Plants 


NPN News Burea 
WASHINGTON—Portions of four 
states surveyed recently show neces- 
sary factors present to support con- 
struction and operation of synthetic 
liquid fuel plants of large capacities 
Bureau of Mines Director James Boyd 
said Sept. 26. 

Areas and raw materials which 
could be used as basic supplies in- 
cluded western Kentucky, under- 
ground coal; northwest Colorado, oil 
shale and coal; southeast Texas, nat- 
ural gas; and southeast Montana, 
strip coal. 

Mr. Boyd stated survey was under- 
taken in portions of the four states 
to develop methods and techniques 
for forthcoming nationwide survey to 
determine suitable areas for commer- 
cial-size synthetic liquid fuels plants 
Nationwide study will be made by en 
gineering firm of Ford, Bacon & 
Davis of New York, which conducted 
sample survey in northeast Colorado, 
southeast Texas and western Ken- 
tucky. Army Engineer Corps mad 
study in southeast Montana. 


In all four areas named in sample 
survey, Mr. Boyd said, adequate raw 
materials, water, waste disposal fa- 
cilities, and transportation facilities 
were found. 

Copies of sample surveys, which are 
divided into two parts—‘Summary 
Report to Bureau of Mines on Areas 
Suitable for Synthetic Liquid Fuels 
Plants in Southeast Montana,” and 
“Summary Report to Bureau of Mines 
on Areas Suitable for Synthetic 
Liquid Fuel Plants in Western Ken- 
tucky, Northwest Colorado and South- 
east Texas’’—can be obtained by writ- 
ing Publications and Distribution Di- 
vision, Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbes 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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New Orleans Operator Says Majors Won't Supply 
‘Gas’ If Outlet Is Advertised as Self-Serve 


Self-serve operators had _ special 
problems in three areas during the 
past week. 

An Independent retailer in New 
Orleans charged that suppliers of 
major company gasoline have either 
refused completely to sell to him 
for resale throvgh his self-serve out- 
lets or have agreed to supply him only 
on the condition that he not display 
any signs or use other advertising 
media to let the public know of the 
self-serve operation. He leases and 
operates two self-serves and one con- 
ventional outlet in New Orleans. 


In Newport News, Va., a court test 
loomed for self-serve dispensing of 
gasoline following action of City 
Council Sept. 19 in rejecting an ap- 
peal to revoke its recently-initiated 
self-serve ban. 

Council ruled self-serves a safety 
hazard and gave Tankar Co. until 
Oct. 1 to discontinue such operation 
at. its Newport News station. In at- 
tacking Council’s action as both “un- 
reasonable and discriminatory,” B. 
M. Stanton, head of Tankar, told 
NPN that both the fire chief and 
city manager voiced approval of his 
operation at a Council hearing. Mr. 
Stanton says he intends to appeal 
the decision to the courts. 

Meanwhile, in Oklahoma City, 
Council failed to pass an ordinance 
banning self-serve stations, Vote last 
week was four in favor, three against, 
with five votes needed for approval. 

However, a motion carried that 
the municipal counselor prepare an 
ordinance regulating self-serves “in 
conformity with best established fire 
prevention practices and following 
recommendations of the fire chief,” 
including no smoking regulations and 
that fire protection devices be placed 
in all service stations and bulk plants. 
Three self-serves are reported operat- 
ing in Oklahoma City at the present 
time. 


New Orleans Operator Hits Suppliers 


The New Orleans self-serve oper- 
ator, John Schneller, who operates 
under the name of “Johnny’s Self 
Serves,” opened his first station as 
a conventional three-pump installa- 
tion in April, 1948, and selling The 
Texas Co. gasoline he did an average 
of 6,000 gals. per month until July, 
1948, when he switched to self-serve 
operation. In order to avoid antagon- 
izing his supplier he refrained from 
extensive advertising but nevertheless 
boosted his gallonage to an average 
of 55,000 gals. per month until last 
July when he charges Texaco with- 
drew as supplier because of his self- 
serve activities. 

H. D. McConaughey, of The Texas 
Co. sales department, denied this say- 
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ing that the local supply situation 
simply “made it difficult’ for com- 
pany to continue as supplier. 

Mr. Schneller shifted to Magnolia 
gasoline and continued his self-serve 
operation, although the New Orleans 
Petroleum Co., his Magnolia distribu- 
tor, refuses to allow the station to be 
advertised as such he says. 

V. Vidacovich, of the New Orleans 
Petroleum Co., said “we forbid any 
of our 90 outlets to advertise as 
self-serves. It’s simply our company 
(New Orleans Petroleum Co.) policy.” 


Magnolia Has No Ban 


Magnolia Petroleum Co. official at 
Dallas main office said company has 
no order against selling to self-serves 
and that issue “had never arisen be- 
fore.” However, Magnolia would 
“probably” sell to them if there was 
a profit, he added. 

Last Jvly, Mr. Schneller opened a 
second station. This was a two-pump 
installation which did 8,000 gals. in 
July and 12,000 in August. 

In connection with his allegation 
that majors are ‘“squeezing’’ small 
businessmen, Mr. Schneller said he 
had sent a request to Sen. Long (D., 
La.) for an investigation by the 
Senate Small Business Committee. Mr. 
Schneller said he specifically asked 
the senator to see what could be done 
to prevent major companies from 
discriminating against self-serves and 
from “underselling their own distri- 
butors.” He said a reply from Sen. 
Long’s office indicated the committee 
was “very interested and intended to 
follow it up.” 

Regular and premium prices for 
Mr. Schneller’s two stations, ex taxes, 
average 16.2c and 18.2c, respectively. 
Best estimate of prices at conven- 
tional outlets are 3.8c higher at 20c 
for premium and 22c for Ethyl. Both 
stations have been approved for op- 
eration by Louisiana Fire Marshal 
Hugh Stewart. 

Although he is currently selling 
Texaco and Havoline motor oil at 
both stations because of large inven- 
tories of these products still on hand, 
he has arranged with Standard Oil 
of California to be supplied with 
RPM motor oil and Mr. Schneller 
said he is in hopes of obtaining gaso- 
line from them. 


Oil Progress Week Exhibit 
Total Passes 1,200 Mark 
NPN News Bureau 
CHICAGO—Reports made by dis- 
trict chairmen at Oil Industry In- 
formation Committee meeting here 
last week indicate total of exhibits 


and displays for nationwide observ- 
ance of Oil Progress Week, Oct. 16- 
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22, already has passed 1,200 mark and 
is increasing daily. 

On basis of advance arrangements, 
prediction was made 1949 observance 
will be vastly superior to last year's 
one-day observance. 

First hand reports on district prep- 
arations showed oil companies will 
hold open house wherever possible, 
that extensive preparations are be- 
ing made for community leader-oil 
men meetings, civic group speeches, 
radio broadcasts, film showings, 
school programs, proclamations and 
special editions of newspapers, in 
addition to dinners, parades, exhibits 
and other special events. 


Railroads Protest Truck 
Rates ‘Not Compensatory’ 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON Four railroads 
have asked Interstate Commerce 
Commission to suspend for investiga- 
tion newly reduced truck rates, pub- 
lished to become effective this week 
on packaged petroleum products from 
Omaha, Nebr., to three points in 
Montana. 

Railroads charge that revenue un- 
der proposed rates—-24.4c per truck 
mile to Great Falls, 27.5c to Billings 
and 28.1c to Miles City—is ‘far be- 
low the average expense of motor 
carriers operating in the Northwest 
and Rocky Mountain regions” and it 
is “clearly evident that this revenue 
is not compensatory.” Protest states 
that new rates, in addition to cutting 
rail minimum weight, include valu- 
able accessorial services, such as 
pick-up at point of origin and de- 
livery and unloading at destination, 
without extra charge. 

“Trucks therefore are able to offer 
direct delivery to retail dealers with 
incidental saving in delivery expense,” 
rail protestants continue, ‘and afford 
the receiver the material benefit of 
reduced invoice through acceptance 
of delivery of considerable less quan- 
tity than must be accepted in single 
delivery by rail.” 

Railroads involved are Burlington, 
Milwaukee, Great Northern § and 
Northern Pacific. 

* * * 


WASHINGTON~—-Railroad proposal 
to reduce rates on petroleum or pet- 
roleum products to 14c per 100 Ibs. 
from Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va., 
to certain North Carolina destinations 
has been protested by two motor car- 
riers, Reliable Transport, Inc., Ral- 
eigh, N. C., and A. F. Comer Trans- 
port Service, Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Protestants told Interstate Com- 
merce Commission proposed tariff, 
published to become effective this 
week, would provide rates substan- 
tially lower than their own present 
rates ranging from 13c to 18c per 
100 Ibs. 
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Enjoining of ICC's 
Common CarrierRuling 
Is Asked by Champlin 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON Champlin Refin- 
ing Co. has asked U. S. District Court 
for Western District of Oklahoma to 
extend Sept. 29 effective date of In- 
terstate Commerce Commission's or- 
der finding Champlin to be a common 
carrier of petroleum products by pipe 
line and requiring it to operate as 
such, 


Champlin asked for temporary re- 
straint of ICC order so that it could 
have time to prepare petition to court 
requesting that ICC be permanently 
enjoined from enforcing its order. 


Order requires that Champlin file 
annual and other reports, maintain 
uniform accounts systems and pub- 
lish and file tariffs showing rates and 
charges for interstate transportation 
of products. Latter requirement, 
Champlin said in complaint filed with 
court, would deprive it of use of all 
or substantial part of its private pipe 
line, since it would thereby commit 
itself to carry petroleum products 
tendered to it by any shipper, includ- 
ing competitors. 


Champlin also said its pipe line 
was the only means by which it 
could move its products to its only 
available markets in competition 
with products of other companies 
and, if deprived of use of the line, 
would lose markets on which its ex- 
istence depended. Champlin’s 516- 
mile gasoline pipe line system ex- 
tends from Enid, Okla., to Rock Rap- 
ids, lowa, with terminals at Hutch- 
inson, Kans., Superior, Nebr., and 
Rock Rapids. 


Complaint alleged that Champlin 
is not a common carrier in fact or 
law, that line is operated only to 
transport products of its Enid re- 
finery and that Champlin has never 
transported, offered or held itself out 
to transport through pipe line any 
petroleum products’ belonging to 
other persons or companies 


Tidelands Bills Hearings 
Scheduled by O’Mahoney 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON Senate Interior 
Committee scheduled public hearings, 
beginning Oct. 4, 
lation 


on tidelands legis- 


Chairman O'Mahoney (D., Wyo.) 
said federal witnesses, probably in- 
cluding Attorney General McGrath, 
Interior Secretary Krug and Solicitor 
General Perlman, will be heard first. 


Before O’Mahoney’'s committee are 
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four tidelands bills—S. 923, intro- 
duced by the Wyoming senator, to 
reestablish regulations for U. S. ad- 
ministration of submerged coastal 
lands; S. 155, by Sen. Knowland (R., 
Calif.), to quitclaim title to tidelands 
to coastal states; S. 1545, by Sen. 
McCarran (D., Nev.) and other, to 
quitclaim title to states; and S. 2153, 
by O’Mahoney, to give title to inland 
waters to states. 


Deaths 





Todd K. Glenn, 51, president, Penn- 
Glenn Oil Works Co., Leechburg, Pa., 
died suddenly on Sept. 19, after a 
brief illness of two days. He was 
born May 4, 1898, at Karns City, Pa., 
and was at one time employed at 
the Empire Oil Works of Oil City, 
Pa., predecessor of Wolf's Head Oil 
Refining Co. With other members 
of his family he came to Leechburg 
in 1927 and organized the Penn-Glenn 
Oil Works Co., as an Independent 
oil jobber. The company now mar- 
kets Richfield products in the area 
around Leechburg. He was a di- 
rector of the Pennsylvania Petroleum 
Assn,, Inc. 

A son, George W. Glenn, has been 
active in the.Penn-Glenn business in 
a sales capacity, while a_ brother, 
Dale T. Glenn, is vice president of the 
Pennsylvania Refining Co., Cleveland. 
A nephew, Richard T. Glenn, is a 
salesman for the same concern. 


* * x 


Well known in oil circles herself, 
Mrs. Marion Thayer MacMillan, 84, 
mother of H. TT. Ashton, Socony- 
Vacuum’s Midwest regional market- 
ing manager, died Sept. 20 at Mercy 
Hospital in Hamilton, Ohio, after 
several months’ illness. 

Mrs. MacMillan at one time was 
professor and head of the department 
of psychology at the former Oxford 
College for Women in Oxford, Ohio, 
her home town. She won interna- 
tional acclaim as an author with her 
book, “Reflections, the Story of Water 
Pictures,” in which she pointed out 
that the fantastic pattern of the shore 
line could have been the origin of 
primitive art. 

She was born in Cincinnati, the 
daughter of a silk merchant. She 
married James Christopher Ashton 
of Lancashire, England, in 1890. He 
was a mining engineer who organ- 
ized the Illinois Pure Aluminum Co,, 
said to be the first company to man- 
ufacture and sell aluminum kitchen 
utensils. Two children were born of 
this marriage, H. T. Ashton, who 
last year was awarded an honorary 
doctor’s degree at Miami University 
in Oxford, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1913, and a daughter, Miss 
Valerie Ashton, now living in High- 
land, N. C. 


After her first husband’s death in 


1905, the then Mrs. Ashton studied 
at Miami University and obtained a 
degree in 1907. She then went to 
Oxford College for Women as pro- 
fessor of psychology. In 1910~ she 
married Dr. Wade MacMillan, who 
was director of health at Miami Uni- 
versity and who established the hos- 
pital at the university which bears 
his name. 


William T. Dinkins, 60, vice presi- 
dent, general sales manager and a 
director of Richfield Oil Corp., died 
Sept. 22 at his home in Los Angeles 

. Mr. Dinkins went to Richfield 
in 1937 from Sinclair Oil Corp. after 
more than 20 years’ experience in 
petroleum marketing throughout the 
East, Southwest and Midwest. He 
was credited with rebuilding and ex- 
panding the personnel and physical 
facilities of Richfield’s marketing or- 


ganization throughout five western 
states. 


Born in Chicago, Mr. Dinkins was 
a captain in the 128th Field Artillery 
during World War I and was wounded 
in overseas service... He was a 
member of the American Petroleum 
Institute, the University Club and 
the California Club. He leaves his 
widow, Mrs. Demar Gossard Dinkins, 
and a brother, John H. Dinkins. 


* * * 


William Walker, 76, president of 
the California Drilling Co. since 1925, 
died Sept. 18. Before 1925, Mr. 
Walker was vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the sales and marine 
department of General Petroleum 
Corp. 


Jobbers Warned on Tax Filing 


BOSTON—Massachusetts oil dis- 
tributors are being warned that new 
state law which becomes effective 
Nov. 22 makes permanent previous 
lec temporary addition to gasoline and 
Diesel fuel tax. Permanent tax will 
then be 3c gal. Law allows 1% for 
cost of collection on the permanent 
third cent as allowed previously on 
permanent 2c. Companies are being 
told to file returns as usual for 
November and in future. Tax com- 
missioner will pro rate November re- 
funds. 


NPC to Meet Oct. 25 


WASHINGTON Next quarterly 
meeting of National Petroleum Coun- 
cil will be held Oct, 25, 
to Walter S. Hallanan, council chair- 
man. Session originally was_ sched- 
uled for Oct. 18 but was changed 
so as to avoid conflict with observ- 
ance of “Oil Progress Week.” 


according 
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War Damage to Oil's Buildings in Berlin Was Heavy 


Oil company offices in Berlin 
caught their full share of the bomb 
raids, as did the homes of their of- 
ficers and employes. 

Of the general offices the one that 
suffered the least, although in the 
heart of a severely bombed area, was 
the relatively new 10-story steel of- 
fice frame building of Shell Oil. The 
stucco and concrete facing on the 
building as shown by photo (right) 
were cracked or knocked off but the 
main structure stood up. Several of 
the floors were put out of commis- 
sion by fires and some bombs through 
the roof but the bulk of the build- 
ing is in good shape compared to 
the older type of construction, with 
little steel, so much used in Europe. 
One reason for the damage to this 
office building was that the bombing 
was aimed at nearby bridges over 
the canal alongside the street which, 
needless to say, were completely de- 
stroyed. 

Down the street on the long side 
of the Shell building and running 
away from the canal is the new of- 
fice building of the “APG” now ‘Esso 
Standard—-Germany” of the Stand- 
ard of New Jersey. Esso just moved 
into this office this summer, 
old one having been completely de- 
stroyed. The new office was a fine 
old mansion, marble halls and stair- 
ways and heavy walnut and ma- 
hogany paneling of one of the old 
wealthy families. The company 
picked it because it needed the least 
repair to make it usable. 


A couple of hundred feet from this 
new office of Esso is the “Tiergarten,” 
famous and once beautiful big park 
in the center of Berlin. Now there 
is only wild brush. The trees were 
cut down by bombs and by the people 
for firewood. Standing bare and 
partly deformed by the bombs, are 
fine marble statues scattered through 
the park, like ghosts trying to come 
to life. Around the park were some 
of the finest residences of Berlin, 
particularly of foreign embassies. 
Today these are so badly wrecked 
that it is doubtful if they can be used 
for anything except as rubble to fil! 
in holes. 


Several of us sat at dusk on a 
large terrace over the back yard of 
the Esso’s new home. One became 
depressed as the evening came as all 
about us gaunt walls and solitary 
chimneys reached lonesomely upward, 
many so flimsy one wondered how 
they stood up against even the gent- 
lest of breezes. Then it dawned on 
one that at no time, at least for these 
hours, had he seen or heard the least 
sign of life in those ruins that frame 
the street and that, through their 
chinks, stretched as far as one could 
see, not a bird chirped or flew in 
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their 


sight, nary a cat came, nor a dog. 
In fact only a couple of stray pedes- 
trians and horse carts came that 
way, or alongside of the once famous 
Tiergarten for that matter. 

And so it is over most of old Ber- 
lin especially the once better built- 
up part, and so it is over so many 


cities and towns of Germany. Some 
of the old residents are said to be 
buried still beneath the ruin. Some 


are said to have been killed not by 
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the blasts so much as by suffocation 
from the immense amount of explo- 
sives consuming the oxygen and 
sucking away the air. And some are 
living out at the edge of the city, 
in little tin and wood shacks on va- 
cant lots such as the hoboes and the 
squatters in this country put up 
alongside railroad tracks, and rivers 
and harbors and on dumps. 


WARREN C. PLATT 
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Shell Oil's comparatively new 10-story office building in Berlin, although in a 
heavily bombed area during the war, suffered less than most office buildings in 
the city 





Esso Standard—Germany has moved its Berlin offices into an old mansion shown 
at left which was selected because it needed fewer repairs than other usable 


structures. 


Company's office building was completely destroyed during the war 
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Better Public Opinion of Industry 
Will Head Off Socialism, OPMA Told 


Investigations of Business by Congress Will Increase 
As Reflection of Public Dissatisfaction, Wieland Says 


By FRANK C. STURTEVANT 
NPN Staff Writer 


CLEVELAND— Oil men today, like 
all business men, are in reality en- 
gaged in two businesses, said John 
Wieland, merchandising manager, 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), in a talk be- 
fore the Ohio Petroleum Marketers 
Assn. fall convention held at the Al- 
lerton Hotel here, Sep. 21. ‘‘First, you 
are in the oil business, and second, 
you are in the business of staying in 
business,’ said Mr. Wieland. 

Congressional investigations of 
business can be expected to increase 
in the next few years, said Mr. 
Wieland, reflecting public dissatis- 
faction with the way business is run. 
In the case of the oil industry in par- 
ticular, he said there are still too 
many people who think it is a 
monopoly, who think its prices are 
fixed by agreement, or otherwise 
regard it unfavorably. 

In the fight against the sentiment 
for nationalization of business, those 
business men who are working for 
an improved public opinion have to 
be satisfied with winning many small 
battles in a continuous campaign, 
Mr. Wieland warned. They will be 
ylad to do this, he said, if they will 
keep in mind the fact that the ad- 
vocates of socialism only have to 
win once. When government once 
takes over the control of business, 
the fight will be all over, he said. 

Other speakers on the convention 
program were T. J. Tippy, superin- 
tendent of liability department, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co., Cleveland: 
john L. Marsh, executive secretary, 
Petroleum Industry Committee of 
Ohio, Youngstown; and C. H. Van 
Hartesveldt, vice president, Thomp- 
son-Toledo Vitameter Corp., Cleve- 
land. 

Urges Check on Insurance 


Mr. Tippy suggested that oil mar- 
keters, especially Independent job- 
have their business premises 
and their entire operations surveyed 
by a casualty insurance representa- 
tive in order to be certain that they 
have liability coverage against all 
important hazards. Some _ special 
hazards not always included in liabil- 
ity policies might be the following, 
he said: 

1. Gasoline 


bers, 


leaking from under- 
ground storage into a water supply 
well 


2. Fire hazards to adjoining prop- 
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erty from service station and bulk 
plant leakage. 

3. Damage to automobile engines 
from failure to replace engine oil or 
failure to replace drain plug. 

1. Delivery of gasoline in a kero- 
sine container leading to fire and ex- 
plosion damage. 

5. Leaks in tanks loaned to farm- 
ers causing fire damage to adjacent 
buildings. 

6. Secondary liability assumed in 
leases, especially those arising from 
use of railroad sidings. 


Cites Good Roads in Ohio 


A comparison of Ohio’s highways 
with those five neighboring states 
and with California, was presented 
by Mr. Marsh. He showed that Ohio 
has fewer miles of unimproved roads 
than any adjoining states, except 
Indiana. He gave these figures on 
the percentage of non-surfaced mile- 
age, compiled by the U. S. Public 
Roads Administration: 


Ohio 12.6% 
Indiana 11.4% 
Michigan 27.2% 
Pennsylvania 13.7% 
Kentucky 44.0% 
West Virginia 53.6% 
California 46.0% 


Mr. Marsh pointed out that the 
state’s past practice of building good 
farm-to-market roads was _ justified 
by the high dollar income realized 





Iowa Jobbers Get Offer 


Of Aid from Co-operative 

KANSAS CITY—Aid of Consumers 
Cooperative Assn. has been offered 
by Howard A. Cowden, president and 
general manager, to Iowa Independ- 
ent Oil Jobbers Assn. in reorganizing 
into a co-op. 

Mr. Cowden said Consumers will 
furnish Iowa jobbers with lubricating 
oils, grease and 1,000,000 gals. of re- 
fined fuels a month if they “really 
want to organize a co-op, as they 
have publicly stated.” 

He wired J. A. Dennis, secretary of 
Iowa jobbers: “Fact that majors are 
supplying bulk of products now be- 
ing handled by Independents and that 
majors currently are contributing 
funds to fight co-ops might result in 
majors taking reprisals against In- 
dependents for such action. Hence 
this offer, which is made in good 
faith.” 





Ohio agriculture and by the 
further fact that industrial disper- 
sion has placed industries in many 


from 


small Ohio towns. He asserted that 
the state’s road building program is 
adequate for its needs without the 
addition of any toll roads, pointing 
out that sums to be spent in the four 
years 1948-51 will amount to one 
half of the total revenue from gas- 
oline and license taxes during the 
previous 25 years. The state al- 
ready has 181 miles of divided high- 
way, again second only to Indiana in 
this respect, among its neighboring 
states, he said. 

A demonstration of the effect of an 
alcohol-water injection device on en- 
gine performance was given by Mr. 
Van Hartesveldt. He also described 
some design improvements and pre- 
sented figures on the results obtained 
in the way of decreased antiknock 
fuel consumption. 


Shell Consolidation, Name 
Change Approved by Board 
NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK—-Approving votes by 
Shell Union Oil Corp.’s board of 
directors and its stockholders Sept 
22 cleared the way for the plan to 
merge the assets and identity of its 
operating subsidiary, Shell Oil Co., 
Inc., into Shell Union, as of Sept. 30, 
and to name the consolidated entity 
the Shell Oil Co. 

H. S. M. Burns, now president of 
the operating company, was named 
president and director of the con- 
solidated company, and Alexander 
Fraser, currently Shell Union presi- 
dent, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 

George Legh-Jones was named to 
continue as chairman of the board, 
and all vice presidents of the oper- 
ating company were elected to sim- 
ilar positions in the consolidated 
company. 

Vice president P. E. Lakin was 
also elected a director and retained 
as senior representative of the 
Pacific Coast. 


Marketing Division Moved 
Special to NPN 
PONCA CITY -—— The Ponca City 
marketing division of Continental Oil 
Co. which includes Oklahoma and 
Arkansas, will be moved to Okla- 
homa City the latter part of Novem- 
ber, which will more centrally locate 
the two-state division headquarters, 
company said. 


Truman Renames Mason 


WASHINGTON — President Tru- 
man renominated Lowell B. Mason 
of Illinois for seven-year term as 
member of Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, beginning Sept. 26. Mr. Mason 
has been serving as FTC’s acting 
chairman. 
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Big Oil Companies Can Benetit By Watching Closely 
As A & P Defends Itself Against New Deal Attack 


NDOUBTEDLY most business men cheered last week 

when they saw the full page advertisements in 2,000 
newspapers over the country in which the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. stood out in the middle of the road 
and denied and contested the charges of monopoly and 
restraint of trade brought by the present New Deal ad- 
ministration at Washington. 


NPN cheered and with right good gusto. It is de- 
cidedly heartening to see a big business get up and 
fight the boys at Washington when that company thinks 
it is being falsely accused. Generally big business, 
whether accused in groups or by company, “refuses to 
answer on advice of counsel” thereby letting their malign- 
ers at Washington have the entire stage uninterrupted, 
an opportunity those office holders have always made 
excellent use of. Because business has taken these Wash- 
ington arraignments lying down, Washington, for nearly 
20 years, has thought it could ride rough-shod over whom 
it wished, with the result that the officials not only of 
the Department of Justice (Injustice is a better word) 
but the other regulatory agencies there and even members 
of Congress, have ridden high, wide and handsome until 
they have come to believe that they should never be 
denied and that what they charge is fact and good law 
when more and more often it is far from both. 


The big oil companies and the rest of the oil industry 
may well take heart from the “A & P” and its fearless- 
ness. The oil industry would not have had anywhere 
near the troubles in the past as it has had, especially 
some of the big companies, had it been equally coura- 


geous. 


The pending proposal to put some top executives on the 
general committee in charge of the oil industry’s public 
relations program will be a big step in the right direction. 
However, our industry leaders should note that political 
events are moving rapidly and they should be taking that 
next step tomorrow or the next day at the outside. 


But in cheering the “A & P” in its standing up and 
fighting an administration that has made a great practice 
of trying business on false accusations in the news- 
papers ahead of court action, NPN does not wish to ap- 
prove of illegal methods, if any, it may have pursued; 
nor of any unfair methods of competition it may have 
indulged in; or any foolish business policies that it may 
have elected. As to illegal methods one’s inclination is 
greatly to doubt any on the part of the “A & P,” since in 
its nearly a century of existence it has had much ex- 
perience and many skilled lawyers to guide it. As to un- 
fair methods of competition that can be a matter of 
opinion just as whether any of its methods, while perfect- 
ly legal, may have been foolishly indulged in. 


Among the charges is that the “A & P” is buying 
so cheaply that—putting the government’s charges into 
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the vernacular—the company may have “put the screws” 
to its suppliers so hard as either to amount to unfair 
competition in law or to being unduly “rough” on some 
perfectly good small business men. On this the company 
is entitled to its day in court, which it undoubtedly is 
going to make good use of—and we hope it does—and 
see that the government does not introduce any phoney 
or false testimony on this point. 


That the company has put competition out of business, 
as charged by the government, should be easily refuted, 
it would seem, by evidencing the large-number of low 
priced, and competitively priced, small stores, both chains 
and Independents, that have grown up all about “A & P”’ 
and the other big chain food stores. 


While the coming of the “A & P” and its cut prices 
as in the case of the other chains and the mail order 
houses—was greeted with charges that the cut prices 
were to put the individual store out of business, history 
seems to point clearly to the fact that the old time small 
stores and their wholesalers and jobbers had grown terri- 
bly inefficient and the price-cutting newcomers struck 
at that inefficiency. History seems to show that while 
maybe some old time stores could not reform, plenty of 
new small ones sprang up, adopted the chains’ efficien- 
cies and even went them better, much to the benefit of 
merchandising in general and the customer in particular. 


Big companies sometimes do “get a bit rough,” and 
unnecessarily so, in relations with suppliers, competitors 
and the machinery of distribution. The idea that a com- 
pany is “big” often is more than some minds around such 
an establishment can manage. These minds get the idea 
that they must show they are “big” and it helps their 
vanity if all acknowledge that bigness,” even though 
the “bigness” must inflict some pain, maybe lop off an 
arm or two, and even leave a bit of wreckage along the 
business thoroughfare for all to see. Indication of this 
crops up every once in a while. 


Not so many years ago a certain very big top auto- 
mobile manufacturer was liberally damned in the busi- 
ness press, and without the aid of any court charges or 
Federal Trade Commission tirades, for grinding his sup- 
pliers into heavy losses. The subject was publicly dis- 
cussed and the manufacturer was liberally and publicly 
tried, even by committees of business men. He seemed 
to hear about it and reformed. About that time a certain 
big tire and rubber manufacturer was given the same 
treatment, even to a special committee from his home 
town Chamber of Commerce waiting on him and asking 
him either to reform his purchasing tactics radically and 
at once, or move his enormous plant out of town. Again 
there was reform. 


We have not heard oil companies damned for any such 
hardboiled buying policies—at least not in many years— 
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but we have heard them liberally cussed for some of 
their staffs seemingly having too inflated an idea of their 
own greatness. The oil industry now is continuously be- 
fore Congress, the law enforcing agencies and the public 
for being “big,” even “too big.’”’ May the big companies 
of oil take a second look at the situation of “A & P” 
and—in addition to admiring its guts—-watch the de- 
velopment of the “A & P” case to see if it has made 
some needless mistakes of operating policy; to see if 
it has used some legal but perhaps unnecessarily rough 
tactics; to see if it, at least, could have done a better 
job of encouraging small business men arnong those with 
whom it has to deal for equipment and supplies and with 
whom it must compete. 

Did it nurse along small manufacturers and suppliers 
in an intelligently generous and friendly fashion in order 
that there might be many thousands of small companies 
singing its praises where now there may be but a few 
hundred ? 

Could it wisely have released some of its supplies 
through others to the general market and made friends 
and still made good money ? 

A multitude of successful small business men are the 
best defense big business can have against the encroach- 
ments of government controls—encroachments that will 
destroy the small man eventually just as it will the large 
one. The big oil companies today, as they watch this 
“A & P” case may well ask themselves: 

Have we policies that will give the industry the max- 
imum of successful oil producers? 

The maximum of Independent refiners? 

Of pipe lines barging, trucking and other independent 
means of transportation ? 

The maximum of efficient oil distributors and retail- 
ers? 

The writer knows all about the unreasonableness of 
many of these in each class. He knows full well how 
some producers think the big companies should buy all 
the crude they can produce regardless of any surplus, and 
that they always should pay the highest price crude 
ever reached, no matter how much they and their brother 
producers cut the price to others? 

The writer knows also how Independent refiners so 
frequently proceed on the assumption that there is a 
“conspiracy” if they cannot sell “to the market” all they 
refine at a high price regardless of surpluses. 

And the writer also knows how some jobbers and 
dealers over the years think that the Constitution of the 
U. S. requires the big companies to hold the price um- 


brella high over their heads forever and regardless of 
gallonage losses. 

But even with all this nonsensical thinking in th« 
industry, the major oil companies—as NPN has so fre- 
quently pointed out—can in many ways do a better 
job than they are doing in building up and helping to 
maintain, successful, fair and profitable competition all 
up and down the line. 

It is barely possible, if not even most likely, that it 
these big oil companies will watch the developments of 
the government’s case (whatever it may be) those oil com- 
panies will see where the case has arisen from practices 
of the “A & P” which—from the viewpoint of its com- 
petitors, both in distribution and in supplying it—are con- 
sidered “unfair” or at all events ‘rough.”’ And the oil com- 
panies may see that those “rough” practices are being 
judged by today’s standards of competition, yes maybe 
even tomorow’s, at least not the standards of many years 
ago. 

At all events they will be standards of conduct calling 
for more live and let live policies of business. 

This suit will show to what extent “A & P” has de- 
veloped friends among the small businessmen with whom 
it does business and against whom it competes. If it 
has done a good job of industry relations, helped culti- 
vate profitable competitors and anticipated today’s rules 
of competition, then it should and probably will win. 

At all events this case will bear close watching by all 
concerned with the oil industry’s public relations program, 
because it is the extent of the good will of the competing 
smaller oil companies that can keep the big oil companies 
out of political trouble. 





The good opinion of mankind, like the lever of 
Archimedes, with the given fulcrum, moves the 
world—Thomas Jefferson. 

The primary purpose of this editorial page is 
to present ideas which may stimulate discussion 
of the industry’s problems. Comments on edi- 
torials are welcomed always, because it is only 
through broad discussion based upon careful 
examination and analysis that any group can 
come to the best possible solution. 

Address comments to Warren C. Platt, Editor, 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, 1213 West 3rd St., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 














Harley-Davidson Charged with Exclusive Dealing 


tinues, ‘“‘demand has even been made 
that such dealer purchasers shall not 





NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON Federal Trade 
Commission has charged Harley- 
Davidson Motor Co., Milwaukee, de- 
scribed as largest manufacturer of 
motorcycles in the U. S., with monop- 
olistic use of exclusive-dealing con- 
tracts. 

It is alleged that Harley-David- 
son sells and contracts to sell motor- 
cycles, sidecars, servi-cars, package 
trucks and parts and accessories for 
them, including oil, tools, shop sup- 
plies, operators’ clothing and equip- 
ment and other related products, on 
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condition that dealers shall not use 
or deal in competitive products. Ef- 
fect of these sales and contracts, 
FTC says, “may be to substantially 
lessen competition” or to “tend to 
create a monopoly.” 

Complaint cites periodic dealer 
meetings at which Harley-Davidson 
policy is described as requiring that 
merchandise of competitors be ex- 
cluded from dealers’ stock. It is fur- 
ther charged that similar demands 
are made also through sales officials 
and field representatives. 

“In some cases,” complaint con- 


deal in lines of merchandise which 
are not competitive with respond- 
ent’s products.” 


In addition to charging that con- 
tracts are “rigidly policed and en- 
forced” through “unfair’’ methods, 
including ‘threats, intimidation and 
coercion” of dealers, FTC also cites 
solicitation and extraction of oral and 
written pledges from dealers, either 
individual or through dealer associa- 
tions, to deal exclusively with Har- 
ley-Davidson. 


Company is given 20 days afte 
Sept. 26 to answer the complaint. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 

















Fraser Terms Rising Cost of Automotive 
Transportation Serious Problem for Oil 


Alexander Fraser, president of Shell Union Oil Corp., addressing 
the National Petroleum Assn. meeting at Atlantic City Sept. 14, said 


that the rising cost of automotive transportation is a serious problem 


for the oil industry. 


Traffic congestion, parking problems and the 


increased accident rate threaten, he said, to slow down the future growth 


and prosperity of the oil industry. 


Fraser’s challenging paper. 


By ALEXANDER FRASER 


President 
Shell Union Oil Corp. 


The primary and outstanding ad- 
vantage of the automobile over all 
other forms of transportation is the 
freedom of movement which it pro- 
vides for the individual. This freedom 
of movement, or mobility, is limited 
only by the personal tastes and pocket- 
book of the individual. The freedom 
of the individual to go where he 
pleases and when he pleases dis- 
tinguishes this mode of transporta- 
tion from other forms of transporta- 
tion, practically all of which are sub- 
ject to regulation and a scheduled 
timetable. It is this very freedom of 
movement of the automobile which is 
an important contributing cause of 
our present traffic problem. 


From personal experience all of us 
are deeply conscious of the traffic 
problem which is facing the country 
today, but are we as fully aware of 
what its implications may be for our 
industry? Not alone is the problem 
confined to delays and annoyances 
engendered by traffic conditions, but 
it is contributing in no small measure 
to the ascending costs of automotive 
transportation. It thus becomes a 
matter of serious concern if the costs 
of car ownership and operation are 
beginning to curtail the use of the 
vehicle itself or to price potential 
owners out of the market. And so 
the question presented here today is 
whether mounting costs and snarled 
traffic conditions are beginning to 
slow down unnecessarily the growth 
curve of automotive transportation. 


Insurance 


A growing factor in the operating 
budget of a motor vehicle is the 
cost of postwar insurance. Perhaps 
it would be more accurate to call this 
“the cost of accidents” rather than 
“the cost of insurance,” for if the 
accident toll were reduced, insurance 
rates would decline also. In order to 
insure against liability for bodily in- 
jury and property damage in New 
York City, it is estimated that the 
average motorist must spend more 
than $100 per year. Assuming a mile- 
age of 7,000 per annum, which is said 
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to be about average for that area, 
the cost of liability insurance would 
be on the order of 1.5c per mile. This 
is approximately equivalent to the per 
mile cost of gasoline. 

The cost of accidents, whether paid 
directly by the individual himself, or 
through climbing insurance rates, has 
a deterrent effect on the growth of 
car ownership throughout the nation. 
This high cost has led entirely too 
many families to feel that they can 
no longer afford automobile insurance. 


Law Enforcement 


An important factor contributing to 
the high rate of automotive insurance 
is the matter of law enforcement. The 
great need for improved law enforce- 
ment was proved by a National 
Safety Council survey covering 24 
states in the year 1947 which showed 
that one or more drivers violated a 
traffic law in 72% of all fatal acci- 
dents. The record of pedestrians was 
even worse. A study of accidents and 
enforcement in any city or state over 
a long period shows a definite rela- 
tion between the two. When enforce- 
ment is improved, accidents go down 
and vice versa. One of the most in- 
teresting recent case histories, and 
there are many, is that of the city 
of Los Angeles. In 1946 the city 
markedly increased its enforcement 
end educational efforts. Only two 
years later, the 1948 death toll for the 
city showed a reduction of 42% from 
the earlier year. 


Safer Driving 


Much has been achieved in recent 
years to promote safer driving, but 
much still remains to be done. Not 
only is the unskilled or reckless driver 
a menace on the highway but his 
behavior adds untold millions to the 
nation’s automotive costs. 

Drivers must be educated, and in 
this connection the President’s High- 
way Safety Conference last June 
turned the spotlight on the youth of 
the nation. It reported that teen age 
drivers have the highest accident 
rate of any age group. Their appal- 
ling accident record is something like 
five times greater than that of the 
drivers between 45 and 50 years of 
age. This fact is reflected in cur- 





Mr. Fraser 


rent insurance rates in most states, 
which are 30 to 35% higher for the 
ages below 25 than for other drivers. 
In New York State the rates for the 
young group have just been raised 
to a level 60 to 70% above the reg- 
ular rates. This has set a pattern 
which other states are likely to fol- 
low. 

But youth has potentially the best 
drivers. Proper training can make 
them so. Today more than 2,500 high 
schools offer behind-the-wheel instruc- 
tion to their students. Although that 
represents real progress, the number 
embraces only about 10% of the 
nation’s high schools. 

Experience has proved the effec- 
tiveness of driver training in the 
schools. As a group, the students 
who have received driver education 
in high school have had only one-half 
as many accidents as those who did 
not receive this training. 


Parking 


The problem of parking has become 
a major phase of urban congestion. 
Parking in our crowded cities is ex- 
pensive no matter how it is accom- 
plished. The situation is nationwide, 
but it is most critical in our larger 
cities. In Philadelphia, the traffic en- 
gineer estimates that with the open- 
ing of business any morning in the 
center of that city, there is one 
chance in 100 of finding a parking 
space at the curb. By noon the chance 
has diminished to one in 1,000. More- 
over, it is said that 100,000 motorists 
compete for 20,000 spaces in parking 
lots and garages. 

The New York problem has become 
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Motorists’ Cost Problems 





progressively more acute. In 1946, 
800,000 cars daily converged on mid- 
town Manhattan—40,000 more than 
in 1940, and during that period park- 
ing space had decreased 30%! And 
no signs of improvement are on the 
horizon. 

This is not the place to go into 
various solutions, for there are sev- 
eral, and in the final analysis, local 
characteristics and preferences must 
dictate. It is sufficient to say that 
off-street parking facilities must be 
provided. Whether these facilities are 
provided by private enterprise, which 
many believe should be the case, or 
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by government, there remains in 
every case the public responsibility 
to see that adequate parking is avail- 
able, for the parking problem is an 
integral part of the larger problem of 
urban transportation and planning. 
Taxation 

With the end of the first World 
War came the first tax on gasoline. 
This was imposed by the state of 
Oregon in 1919, and it was one cent 
per gallon. With the rapidity of an 
epidemic the imposition of a tax on 
gasoline spread to every state in the 
Union and to many political subdi- 
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visions of the states, and to the 
federal government itself. State gaso- 
line taxes now average more than 5c 
per gallon throughout the nation, and 
the federal tax is 1.5c additional. The 
total tax revenue to the state, federal 
and local governments in 1948 was 
nearly $2 billion from this source 
alone. 

The oil industry has no quarrel with 
the principle of a tax on gasoline, 
provided the rates are reasonable and 
the proceeds are dedicated to the 
construction, maintenance and im- 
provement of streets and highways; 
but it does stoutly oppose, and will 
continue _to oppose, the diversion and 
dispersion of such tax revenues. 


Concurrently, the industry will con- 
tinue to advocate the better admin- 
istration of such funds, the introduc- 
tion of sound financial policies, and 
the elimination of waste and duplica- 
tion. The construction of roads and 
highways dictated by political ex- 
pediency, rather than by the scientific 
determination of traffic needs, is a 
waste of public funds and adds its 
toll to the mounting cost of highway 
transportation. 


Highway Congestion 


Having dealt with the more obvious 
factors which enter into the automo- 
tive picture, let us now direct our 
attention to certain root causes of 
the situation confronting us today. 
The direct cost is easily ascertain- 
able; the hidden cost is often-times 
elusive and difficult of assessment. It 
is my opinion that the most insidious 
invisible contribution to today’s soar- 
ing operating cost is the high price of 
congestion on our streets and high- 
ways. 


A striking illustration of how con- 
gestion influences the cost of trans- 
portation, and hence the cost of 
commodities, is provided by the Cali- 
fornia Public Utilities Commission in 
its method of rate determination for 
commercial trucks. It is based up- 
on mileage, which then is adjusted 
for congestion as measured by direct 
observation. For example, the dis- 
tance between Los Angeles and Santa 
Monica is 16.5 miles, but in setting 
truck rates in 1937 this was calcu- 
lated as 17.5 miles, because of the 
congestion factor. By last year, it 
was found that the increased con- 
gestion on the same route made truck 
operating costs equivalent to those 
of a 19.5 mile trip. Consequently, 
authorization for an 18% increase 
was granted to compensate for the 
greater degree of congestion! 


Congestion has an emotional effect 
on the car owner which is probably 
equally as serious as its economic 
effect. Sunday travel in the vicinity 
of large cities throughout the country 
is becoming symbolie of annoyance, 
delay and inconvenience. The creep- 
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ing, bumper-to-bumper traffic, with 
its inevitable stopping and starting, 
gear shifting, overheating and stall- 
ing, is driving motorists off the high- 
ways. Fewer and fewer people are 
driving for sheer pleasure, as they 
once did. In planning the weekend trip 
more and more consideration is being 
given to when and how best to avoid 
the traffic snarl, and after a few exas- 
perating experiences it is many times 
decided to stay at home and abandon 
the trip altogether. This represents 
lost mileage, and lost mileage means 
less gasoline consumed. 


The extent to which these condi- 
tions are decreasing the economic 
utility of passenger cars is unknown. 
There have been some _ indications 
lately that the curve of average an- 
nual mileage per passenger car has 
been leveling off after a steady up- 
ward trend for over a quarter of a 
century. To be sure, it may be reason- 
ably assumed that this phenomenon 
is the natural result of expansion of 
the car population since the war. On 
the other hand, if there is even a 
suspicion that it stems from present 
driving conditions, then we had better 
start to do something about it. 


Highway Development 


What has actually happened is that 
the development of the highways of 
the country, and of traffic engineer- 
ing in the urban areas, has not kept 
pace with the growth in the number 
and the expansion of the use of the 
motor vehicle. Since the early twen- 
ties motor vehicle registration has in- 
creased more than threefold. During 
this same period gasoline consump- 
tion has leapt forward at a much 
greater rate, in fact a fivefold in- 
crease, which represents greatly ex- 
panded individual vehicle use. 

Yet, while this was taking place, 
highway construction woefully lagged 
behind; and traffic conditions in urban 
areas steadily deteriorated. Measured 
in dollars, the volume of construction 
reached a peak in 1930 of one billion 
and a half and then fell sharply off 
for 16 years, with the low point re- 
corded in the war year of 1944. Not 
until last year did construction vol- 
ume reach the 1930 level; but there 
were only 26.5 million motor vehicles 
in service in 1930 as compared with 
41 million in 1948. The road pro- 
gram of the nation has been seriously 
hampered for almost a generation by 
the most severe depression in our 
history, followed by World War II 
with its restrictions on road construc- 
tion, and, until quite recently, by 
shortages of equipment, manpower 
and materials. 

No wonder we are today suffering 
from congestion paralysis! It is a 
challenge which calls for vigorous 
action by federal, state, county and 
municipal governments. 

One suggested course of action is 
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to create a highway survey commit- 
tee in each state, responsible to the 
legislature and 
county and urban interests, as well 
as the highway user groups. 
a committee would be charged with 
responsibility, first, of seeing that the 
engineering, administrative and finan- 
cial phases of the survey are devel- 
oped concurrently and with proper 
coordination; and second, of studying 
the findings of the technical consul- 
tants and formulating final recom- 
mendations for legislative 


Unless the problem is tackled on 


representing state, 


Such 


action. 


high 
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the basis of long-range planning, then 
we shall be denied the full benefits 
of the current and future vast expen- 
ditures for road construction, main- 
tenance and improvements. Not to 
receive the full benefit of such ex- 
penditures simply means higher oper- 
ating costs and lower standards of 
service. 


Conclusion 


In concluding these remarks I 
venture to urge that the industry con- 
tribute its best efforts towards re- 


ducing the costs of automotive trans- 
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and operational cost lowered by adding fully automatic infeed and dis- 
charge, making a completely automatic filling machine of the finest quality. 


The Horix Model E, like all Horix 
to a predetermined height. It is easily 
changed over from one size or style of 
container to another, filling into glass or 
tin, wide mouth or small, from ounces to 
gallons. Almost every type of petroleum 
product is handled. Special valves can 
be purchased for unusual filling jobs. 


There is a Horix Field Engineer in 
your territory. He’ll be glad to tell you, 
without any obligation, how the Horix 
Model E can save for you on filler invest- 
ment, and continue to save for you in 
maintenance and operation. Write Dept. 
PN,Horix Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 4, Penna. 
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portation, by doing all it can to im- 
prove the flow and safety of traffic 
on our highways and city streets. As 
a start, such a progrem would en- 
visage: 

First—to support the public offi- 
cials in the strict enforcement of all 
laws and regulations controlling traf- 
fic on our highways, and to encour- 
age our employes and the public to 
do likewise. 

Second—to support  behind-the- 
wheel instruction to all high school 
students as being the most fertile 
area for inculcating good habits, skills 
and attitudes relating to traffic. 

Third—to support long-range com- 
prehensive highway planning com- 
bined with sound administrative prac- 
tices and realistic fiscal policies. 

The prevailing situation is one 
which threatens to decelerate the 
future growth and prosperity of our 
industry. Let us mobilize ourselves 
and our communities to work out 
solutions to correct the present state 
of affairs. Let us do it now. It may 
be later than we think. 











 ) +. Oil Change Interval Set 
— By 7 Factors, SAE Told 


a 
NPN News Bureau 
CLEVELAND—tThe correct inter- 
mecAands val between oil changes is a prob- 


lem that has no pat answer, accord- 


ing to J. J. Baadte, head of pre- 

ventive maintenance for the auto- 

motive department of Standard Oil 
. Co. (Ohio). 


Speaking at a transportation and 


And with Stenco equipment it’s better business in maintenance meeting of the Society 
more ways than one. Not only will you pump more of Automotive Engineers on Sept. 12, 
gas but you'll use less electricity as well. Mr. Beatie said that the following 

vibe ¢ 3 , factors determine oil drain periods: 

A leading major oil company compared the con- (1) engine temperature, (2) type of 

ventional flood of an ordinary 1000 W. open reflector service the vehicle is required to 
with a 900 W. Stonco Multi-Lite Unit. This impartial give, (3) condition of the engine, (4) 
test revealed that Stonco gave up to 7!/, times the effectiveness of filtration, (5) type 

flood and brilliance with only 90% of the wattage. of fuel, (6) driver habits and (7) 

geegegge : : quality of the oil. 

MORE: This Stonco Assembly cost approximately Referring to the servicing of fleets 
30% less than the ordinary reflector. Stonco Units of trucks or busses, Mr. Baadte said 
are maintenance free. No wiping, washing or read- that “assuming safe 2,000-mile oil 

justing. When you blow a 1000W. reflector you’re changes, with a specific oil at nor- 
in total darkness: When one Stonco Light goes — mal sump temperature of 180°, the 
you’ve still got 600W. with which to carry on. change period should be reduced to 


1,000 miles if the service is such 
that the temperatures would be ele- 


vated to 200°.” 
Emphasizing the importance of 


having competent personnel to serv- 


Mle (\GHT SYSTEMS co feet of vehicles, Mr, Bandi 
said, “I have never agreed with the 


fleet owner who believed he was 
STANDARD ¢ ZITEMASTER FLOODMASTER saving money by having the lubrica- 
tion work, oil and filter changes per- 
formed by an untaught handy man 
YOURS FREE: A complete chart of the test readings or ‘grease monkey.’ The lubrication, 


comparing 1000 W. of conventional flood with 900 W. of for best results, should be performed 
Stonco Flood is now available for your study. It’s amoney by an alert, competent person who 


WZ saving story you can’t afforc iss. Se or i ' 
WY g y yc ord to miss. Send for it today. if not presently an expert, can be 
_— — . 
= S developed into one. 
Pp “2 ~ 











In regard to quality of oil used, 
Mr. Baadte warned that although 
motor oils are being continually im- 
proved, it is not safe to use the im- 
provements as a reason for extend- 
ing drain periods. 
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489. Henry Street Elizabeth 4, N. J. 
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Motoring Costs Vs. Oil Sales 


API Lube Chairman Says Oil Industry Can Help 
Public and Itself by Educating Motorist on the 
Value of Proper Auto Maintenance Practices 


The paper by Alexander Fraser of Shell Union Oil (see p. 25) pre- 
sents the over-all picture of how rising costs of automotive transpor- 
tation for the individual motorist can prove detrimental to the oil in- 


dustry. 


This week (Sept. 26) another oil man, Dayton P. Clark of Gulf 
Oil Corp., API Lubrication Committee chairman, told Independent Oil 
Compounders Assn. in Chicago how the oil industry can, at least in 
part, contribute materially to keeping automotive transportation costs 
down by the service it renders and by co-operating in an all-out cam- 
paign to educate the motoring public on the value of proper mainte- 


nance of its vehicles. 
herewith. 


By DAYTON P. CLARK 


Chairman of API 
Lubrication Committee 


We face a new period in automo- 
tive history. Therefore, I would like 
to discuss one of the significant di- 
rections in which we can advance 
toward greater service to the motor- 
ing public. 

Let us ask ourselves what the pri- 
mary problem to the expansion of 
motoring will be in the immediate 
future. . . I believe the main brake 
on automotive growth will become 
an economi¢ one, or more bluntly, a 
problem of expense... 


We must recognize the fact that 
the motor car today represents the 
largest investment that most citizens 
make in a lifetime. For the remain- 
der of car operators, who also own 
their own homes, an automobile rep- 
resents their second largest lifetime 
investment. And this investment has 
grown to a point where it makes a 
very sizeable dent in any but the 
largest incomes. 


In view of these facts, I believe the 
most valuable improvement in serv- 
ice the oil industry can offer is 
greater protection for the motorist’s 
pocketbook. I believe the most prof- 
itable avenue we can travel toward 
motoring progress is to make the 
ownership and the operation of an 
automobile more economical. 


Every dollar we can save the 
American driver—and we are in a 
position to offer him economies run- 
ning into very many dollars—will as- 
sure greater use of present vehicles, 
and will help put more cars on the 
road. And, not at all incidentally, 
such savings will result in a greater 
volume of business for our industry 
and a very tangible contribution to 
the American economy. 

How can such an aim be accom- 
plished ? 

Simply by the prosaic, difficult, 
day-in day-out job of educating the 
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Partial text of Mr. Clark’s paper is presented 


public to proper car maintenance. 
The economies to be achieved lie 
in two related fields: First, in edu- 
cating the motorist to maintain his 
car in first class condition so that 
it will have maximumresale or 
trade-in value. In other words, actu- 
ally making his car investment cost 
him less. Second, in educating the 
motorist to maintnance practices 
that will reduce his operating ex- 
penses and his danger of accidents. 


To attempt to influence the habits 
of operators of the more than 36 mil- 
lion vehicles on the road today must, 
from any viewpoint, be a tremendous 
undertaking. This is particularly so 
when the attempt involves educating 
them to spend a little more money 
now, for the sake of a return that 
lies in the future. 


Despite the enormity of the job, 
we are today in a better position to 
succeed in a program of maintenance 
education than at any previous pe- 
riod of automotive history. Our chief 
new advantage, in addition to the ob- 
vious one of better inter-industry or- 
ganization, is that at last we have 
the tools to do the job. By the tools, 
I mean the scientific facts that un- 
questionably establish the economic 
advantages of the maintenance pro- 
cedures we advocate. 


Supported by Facts 


We have the facts to back up our 
statements. If we can make them un- 
derstood, American practicality will 
accept and act on them. 


We are aided by the consideration 
that, with longer car operating ex- 
perience, certain of these facts have 
become fairly self-evident to Ameri- 
can drivers. One of these is the need 
for body care. 

Normal recommendations here call 
for waxing every two to six months, 
and washing every one or two weeks. 
The cost of this work is small com- 
pared with the body repairs, fender 
replacements and repainting jobs 
that are the price of body neglect. 


Under today’s conditions, body state 
also makes a tangible difference in 
trade-in negotiations. 

Our recommended body treatment 
will repay today’s motorist every 
cent it costs, together with a hand- 
some profit for him. 

The same thoughts apply to car 
upholstery. This should be cleaned 
several times a month. 


Problem of Chassis Lubrication 

As far as body and upholstery are 
concerned, the desire to present good 
appearance works on the side of ap- 
proved practice. Also, deterioration 
makes itself quickly evident. Both 
these factors are absent when we ap- 
proach the far more difficult job 
of educating the public to proper 
chassis maintenance. 

As far as most driver's habits are 
concerned, the chassis is practically 
invisible. . . This is a region of the 
mechanism they feel ought to take 
care of itself; and they are likely 
to dismiss it as almost non-existent 
until trouble occurs. 

The chassis probably suffers more 
from neglect than any ether portion 
of the car. Yet its proper care is 
vital to maintenance of car value, 
economical operation, ard perhaps 
most important of all to motoring 
safety. 

Regular, periodic lubrication of the 
chassis is important because it serves 
the twofold purpose of insuring 
smooth, trouble-free operation, pro- 
tects the entire car from undue shak- 
ing-up in driving, and holds wear of 
many vital parts to a minimum. 

Undoubtedly our most effective ap- 
proach to education on chassis main- 
tenance is to thoroughly impress on 
the public mind that at a number 
of critical points in the chassis, wear 
creates serious hazard. These points 
are: the wheel-bearings, steering col- 
umn assemblies, transmission and the 
rear wheel axle assemblies. 

Breakdown at any of these is apt 
to be costly under the best of con- 
ditions. But when it occurs during 
operation, with the very likely prob- 
ability of an accident causing further 
expensive damage to the car and in- 
juries to its occupants, the conse- 
quences of neglected care may well 
prove catastrophic. 


Urges Use of Lubrication Slogan 


The American Petroleum Institute 
has acted most advisedly in choosing 
its present slogan—‘“Lubricate for 
Safety Every 1,000 Miles!” Truer, 
more sincere advice was never given. 
I believe our industry will do well 
to adopt and promote this slogan 
with all its resources. 

The plain fact is that efficient, 
safe operations depend on good op- 
erating conditions of all car parts. 

Of course, some motorists will 
tell you they are perfectly capable 
of checking their car for safety. But 
the driver who actually every 1,000 
miles looks over his chassis, and at 
the same time is capable of recogniz- 
ing the danger signs that would or- 
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dinarily be turned up in a routine 
lubrication check, is indeed one in a 
million. 

To be really safe, to be assured he 
is adequately protecting both car in- 
vestment and life of its occupants, 
the motorist must be convinced that 
the only reliable course is to have 
his service station “Lubricate for 
Safety Every 1,000 Miles!” 

Finally, we come to the job of 
educating the motorist to efficient, 
economical care of the heart of his 
car, the power plant. It is here that 
good maintenance practice can save 
American drivers the greatest 
amount of money, and contribute the 
largest value to resale price. 

Here, too, we are at last possessed 
of facts which speak for themselves. 
We need no longer coax and per- 
suade. We are finally in a position to 
prove unequivocally that the econo- 
mies of the 1,000-mile oil drain pe- 
riod are so substantial that failure 
to follow it represents simply waste- 
ful, uneconomical practice. 

Such a task of education can never 
be easy. It will require long, unre- 
mitting effort. But once we have 
made the consequences of improper 
oil drain practice understood, I be- 
lieve the 1,000 mile oil drain will be- 
come almost universally accepted. 

For the past several years two re- 
search organizations, Gulf Research 
& Development Co. and the Esso 
Laboratories, Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co., have been conducting very 
exhaustive road tests on engine lu- 
brication. 

These researches, the data of 
which have been published, conclu- 
sively demonstrate the economical 
advantage of the 1,000 mile oil drain. 
Our problem now becomes one of 
presenting the main conclusions of 
these tests to the public, clearly, in- 
terestingly, yet with enough support- 
ing data to be convincing. 


Findings of Tests Prove Economies 


Let me summarize certain of these 
facts and their significance very 
briefly: 

Most impressive is the finding that 
cars operating under average or nor- 
mal conditions on a 2,500 to 5,000- 
mile oil drain interval ‘contain as 
much as one pound of contaminants 
being circulated throughout the en- 
gine by the lubricating oil. Since 
such contaminants cause nearly all 
of engine trouble, from clogging of 
rings to abrasion and breaking of 
closely fitted parts, the punishment 
taken by an engine continually op- 
erating with this destructive load of 
foreign elements is obviously enor- 
mous. Efficiency is substantially re- 
duced, costly repairs required, and 
resale value depreciated. 

In contrast, the average, amount 
of contaminants found in the oil of 
engines @perated on the 1,000-mile 
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oil drain was only slightly over one 
ounce. 


In the same fleet the amount of oil 
soluble oxidized fuel in the crank- 
case was shown to increase sharply 
with extension of the oil drain, ris- 
ing to 174% more at 5,000-mile 
change than at 1,000. This fact 
speaks for itself, since oil soluble 
oxidized fuel appears to be one of 
the major causes of excessive oil con- 
sumption. It deposits varnish and 
acts as a binder to hold carbon and 
soot on the oil screens and in the 
oil rings. 


A different series of tests was 
conducted to specifically study oil 
screen plugging. Here it was found 
that at 6,000-mile oil drain inter- 
vals complete oil screen plugging 
would result in oil starvation of the 
engine in less than 15,000 miles of 
operation. On the other hand, total 
plugging would not occur during en- 
gine life with crankcase drains of 
1,500 miles or less. 


These results were uncovered under 
typical passenger car type of opera- 
tion. Results were found to be much 
more destructive in door-to-door 
truck delivery service and taxi op- 
eration. In the latter nearly com- 
plete oil screen plugging occurred in 
15,000 miles of service with a 2,000- 
mile oil drain, while on the basis of 
used analyses no difficulties would 
have been expected in the same serv- 
ice with the 1,000-mile drain. 

Truck operation tests showed that 
engine life was reduced to only 
17,000 miles at a 6,000-mile oil drain 
period, most failures occurring from 
oil line plugging. At a 2,700-mile oil 
drain period in the same operation, 
failures resulting from oil line plug- 
ging would be essentially absent. 


These facts, and many more like 
them, should prove conclusively to 
the average motorist that he is buy- 
ing longer life and greater resale 
value for his car when he follows 
the API recommended oil drain pe- 
riod. They should prove to him that, 
as he extends his oil drain interval, 
he pays an increasingly higher price 
in engine inefficiency, breakdown, 
and loss on investment. 

3ut the test results do not stop at 
this point. They go on to prove that 
the supposed “economy” of longer in- 
terval crankcase change is’ very 
much less than supposed. This is be- 
cause, as the oil drain interval is 
extended, the engine requires more 
make-up oil. So much _ additional 
make-up oil is used at longer drain 
intervals, that oil savings drop lit- 
erally to a matter of cents per 
month. 

One truck fleet test showed that, 
after 25,000 miles, engines drained 
each 4,000 miles consumed twice as 
much make-up lubricant as_ those 
drained each 2,700 miles. In pas- 


senger cars run on a 20,000-mile test, 
the percentage increase in make-up 
oil required for 1,000-mile drain cars 
was only 4% greater at the end of 
the test than in the first 1,000 miles. 
But in cars drained at 2,500 miles, 
increase in oil consumption rose to 
34%, and in 5,000-mile drain cars 
to 40%. . 

For an average passenger car 
driven 10,000 miles a year, the sav- 
ings from extending the oil drain 
beyond 1,000 miles up to 5,000 miles 
were thus shown to actually amount 
to between 53c and 7ic per month. 
And the hard fact is that such less- 
than-a-dollar-a-month savings actu- 
ally cost motorists substantially more 
money in consequent engine repair 
and depreciation of value. 


Comparative Tests 


Tests run to specifically evaluate 
the over-all expense involved in dif- 
ferent oil drain periods further prove 
this contention. Considering oil, 
maintenance and engine installation 
costs in a truck operation, increasing 
oil drain periods from 2,700 to 4,000 
miles actually raised operating costs 
by 3c per each gallon of fuel con- 
sumed. Increasing the interval to 
6,000 miles would have increased the 
cost by 9c per gallon consumed. 

To offset this heavy loss through 
impaired engine efficiency, the sav- 
ings on purchasing less oil amounted 
to only about lic per gallon of fuel 
consumed. 

Together, these research results 
add up to the inescapable conclusion 
that those who ignore the 1,000 mile 
drain interval are being penny-wise 
and pound-foolish in the most waste- 
ful sense. Money saved on engine lu- 
brication is lost many times over 
in depreciation and premature fail- 
ure of the power plant. 

When the American car owner 
realizes that he can obtain up to 
50% more on his car at the trade-in 
period than he otherwise might in 
return for the small sum required 
for proper maintenance, I believe he 
will accept these economical prac- 
tices. When he realizes the savings 
such maintenance will effect in keep- 
ing his car running more efficiently, 


at far less expense, and for a longer 


time, he will readily grasp the value 
of API recommendations. 

We never have had a greater op- 
portunity to serve the motoring pub- 
lic than in such an educational cam- 
paign for more economical motoring. 
If we carry it through to success, I 
believe we shall witness a measur- 
able expansion in automotive use 
which is bound to follow lowered 
costs. 

And we shall have the satisfaction 
of seeing our very tangible contribu- 
tion to the national economy, won 
through the elimination of loss and 
waste, reflected in a growing pros- 
perity within our own oil indsutry. 
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Supplier Bills Jobbers for Oil Products 
Losses Above Allowables, Cutting Waste 


California Standard Policy Promotes Vigilance, Efficient Handling, 
Lower Stock Losses in the Field; Management Rules Are Explained 


Oil companies seeking to minimize their product losses 
will find the comprehensive program adopted by Cali- 
fornia Standard, described fully in the accompanying 
article, invaluable as a guide in setting up their own 
programs. 

This article is the second in a series of five based 
upon material on efficient marketing operations presented 
by E. J. McClanahan, California Standard vice president, 
to the API Marketing Committee. 

Under its program, the company bills its wholesale dis- 
tributors and commission agents for excessive product 
losses. To avoid any misunderstanding, a set of rules 
has been adopted and allowables established covering 
losses by evaporation and in handling of products. Stock 
losses cease to be a problem, the company has found, 
when everyone recognizes the fact that product stocks 
are the equivalent of cash and they are accorded the 
same handling and accounting treatment. 

California Standard is the second major oil company 


By HOLGER RIDDER 
NPN Staff Writer 


Acting on the premise that stock 
loss - prevention becomes’ effective 
only with constant vigilance, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of California has estab- 
lished a stock control program de- 
signed to encourage and guide this 
vigilance. 

Pointing out that the petroleum 
industry has greater stock control 
problems because a large part of to- 
tal sales consists of liquid products 
of high volatility, California Stand- 
ard’s program proceeds on the theory 
that accountability for products is 
as great a responsibility as the ac- 
countability for cash. With this as 
a basis, the company has adopted a 
policy of billing wholesale distributors 
and commission agents for product 


losses. types of posters. 
In putting the program into prac The one shown 


tice, California Standard set up these 
rules for management responsibility: 


1—-Existing operating rules and in- leaks can be 
ternal accounting controls should be 
appraised in light of current day 
conditions. 
2—-An equitable control of mer- 
chandise on consignment to whole- 
sale distributors or commission agents 
should be adopted. 
a. All losses of packaged prod- 
ucts are billed. 
b. Allowances are recognized for 
bulk: 
(1) Gasolines—(a) Allowable 
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To point up its 
stock loss preven- 
tion efforts and to 
emphasize how 
stock losses can 
mount from drops 
to gallons, Calif- 
ornia Standard 
distributed various 


here tells graphic- 
ally how costly 


to make available to NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS details 
of programs aimed at control of oil losses. Outstanding 
work in this regard by Esso Standard was described 
in two articles published in earlier issues (see NPN, 
July 13, p. 22 and NPN July 27, p. 23) 

The first of two Esso articles dealt primarily with loss 
prevention at large terminals; the second, with its sec- 
tion on “Optimum Operations of Tanks,” contained in- 
formation of particular value to the small marketer, since 
the principles set forth were applicable to all sizes of 
tankage. 

The aim of NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS in presenting 
these articles is to aid in bettering the efficiency of the 
entire oil industry in handling products through applica- 
tion of the ideas set forth here to other company opera- 
tions. 

Discussion of any or all of the articles on loss con- 
trol is invited. Please address News Editor. NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEWS, 1213 West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


STOCK 
LOSSES 


LEAKS ARE COSTLY 


4 
6 = 1 drop per second equals over 
1’ GALLON PER DAY 


34) GALLONS »- MONTH 


8) GALLONS » YEAR 


Pr Repair all leaks immediately 


é PRODUCT LOSSES 
a MONEY LOSSES 









YOU CAN'T SELL IT IF IT’S LOST! 
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FRUEHAUFS REVOLUTIONARY | 


The greatest money-saver ever 


6 BIG IMPROVEMENTS ON FRUEHAUF'S 
REVOLUTIONARY GRAVITY - TANDEM SUSPENSION 
NOW EVEN GREATER PERFORMANCE THAN BEFORE... | 

















BETTER BRAKING! BETTER SPRINGING! LONGER TIRE LIFE! | 
GREATER FUEL SAVINGS! re 
LOWER MAINTENANCE! 


NEW IMPROVEMENTS INCLUDE: 


1. New Threaded Bearings of 4. New Pre-Set Torsion Bars. 


Special Alloy. Not only a new Another step to insure top 
bearing material but, also performance and trouble-free 
an entirely new bearing de- service —no adjustment re- 
sign both of which mean quired. 

still longer bearing life. ©. tow Goer Gen Geentinn. 
2. New Anti-Friction Design. Special heat-treated steel bolts 
All moving parts work against through both sides of gear 


bearings. Friction wear is box anchor boxes securely to 
minimized their hangers. 


3. New Type Powdered Metal 6. New, Sturdier Attachment 


and Fabric Bearings in Shackle. of Hangers. Extra insurance 
Makes lubricant actual bear- that hangers will stay securely 
ing surface. Insures_ long, anchored under severest pun- 
trouble-free life. ishment. 





USERS REPORT UP TO 247,000 MILES 
PER TIRE WITHOUT RECAPPING! 





Read this report from 
CARL J. PETERSEN 
Petroleum Transport 

Service 
Afton, Wyoming 





‘In checking my oper- 
ations record for filing 
my annual report to the 1I.C.C., 
| came across these astounding 
facts about our No. 11B Frue 
hauf Tank-Trailer. We have used 
this piece of equipment con- 
tinuously for the past twenty-one 
months. During this time we 
have had almost no expense on 
this Trailer. The records here in 
our office show that this Trailer 
has 247,000 miles on it, and in 
checking the Trailer, | find that 
four of the original tires are 
still on it. These four tires have 
never been capped.” 











ADD GRAVITY-TANDEM SAVINGS 
TO YOUR OPERATION! 


247,000 miles on a set of tires without 
recapping is a phenomenal record, we 
know. However, Gravity-Tandem users, 
from all over the country, are reporting 
double tire mileage. Many are reporting 
triple. And, in a few cases, four times 
normal mileage is recorded.* 

Now, new improvements offer promise 
of even greater tire, fuel and maintenance 
economies. No other Tandem-Trailer Sus- 
pension offers you so many important 
operating advantages. No wonder so many 
Fruehauf Gravity-Tandem operators say, 
“We can’t afford not to operate a Frue- 
hauf Gravity-Tandem.” 

Call your Fruehauf representative today. 
He'll gladly show you the big difference— 
in terms of dollar savings — Fruehauf 
Gravity-Tandem will make in the cost of 
your operation. 


Ask your Fruehauf man to show you these 
testimonials 








GRAVITY-TANDEM SUSPENSION 
A Fruehauf Exclusive ! 


This revolutionary new type suspen- 
sion utilizes torsion-bar springs, com- 
pletely eliminates conventional leaf 
type, permits the proper distribution 
of load over all wheels under all road 
conditions. 


HOW GRAVITY-TANDEM SAVES TIRE 
WEAR: 


Distributes load equally on all tires. 
2. Permits wheels to follow road con- 
tours. 
3. Automatic self-trailing action of 
axles reduces tire scuffing, increases 
tire mileage. 
Brake torque cannot be transferred 
from one brake to another. No 
“wheel hop.” 


* * * 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAILER SERVICE 
Fruehauf maintains 80 Factory Serv- 
ice Branches from coast-to-coast. Each 
is completely factory-equipped—with 
machines, personnel and parts for 
emergency repair or regular mainte- 
nance to keep your Trailers rolling 
and earning. 


a 
. 


> 


GRAVITY-TANDEM IS EXCLUSIVE 
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| GRAVITY-TANDEM........ 





developed for Tank-Trailers! 
NOW AVAILABLE ON TANK-TRAILERS 











FOR EVERY LIQUID HAULING JOB 
PROPANE GASOLINE 


and BUTANE Tank-Trailers and CASING-HEAD Tank-Trailers 


Built to your needs — in all capacities Built to your needs — in all capacities 








ACID ASPHALT 


Tank-Trailers — Built to your needs Tank -Trailers— Built to your needs 
—in all capacities 





—in all capacities 








World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


¥ FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


DETROIT 32 * In Canada: Weston, Ont. * LOS ANGELES 11 


FRUEHAUF 











TANK-TRAILERS 
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Efficient Marketing Operations 





Bulk storage tank pressure-vacuum valve checked at bulk 
plant of Standard of California at Napa, Calif. 


for evaporation and (b) allow- 
able for “handling.” 
(2) Other bulk products 
Subject to “handling” allowable 
only. 
3—Real interest must be exhibited 
by all members of management. 

a. Observe physical condition of 
facilities and practices. 

b. Review stock loss trends, tak- 
ing action to correct. 

c. Use promotional material to 
stimulate interest in stock con- 
trol. 


Losses Cease to Be Problem 


Regarding its program, the com- 
pany says that when everyone recog- 


nizes that product stocks are the 
equivalent of cash and they are ac- 
corded the same handling and ac- 
counting treatment, stock losses cease 
to be a problem. 

California Standard’s stock loss bill- 
ing policy was established for one 
purpose only—to provide the com- 
pany with a simple and practical 
control of the millions of dollars of 
bulk and package merchandise in 
plants operated by some 550 dis- 
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tributors. The direct responsibility 
for intelligently administering this 
policy rests with branch manage- 
ment. 

Company emphasizes that it is es- 
sential, therefore, that each branch 
manager be intimately familiar with 
the underlying principles of the pol- 
icy and the manner in which the 
typical objections raised by whole- 
sale distributors are provided for. 

E. J. McClanahan, California Stand 
ard vice president, in describing the 
program to the API Marketing Com- 
mittee, pointed out that the stock 
loss billing policy was not established 
to produce revenue for the company. 
As a matter of fact, he said, its ad- 
ministration probably costs more than 
the value of excessive stock losses 
billed. From the company’s stand- 
point, he added, it would prefer a 
stock performance at all points which 
would make billings for excessive 
losses unnecessary. 

Under Standard’s billing policy, 
billings are made for bulk losses in 
excess of certain allowables and off- 
setting credits as follows: 

Gasolines Gross losses for the 





An employe gauges a bulk storage tank at California 
Standard’s San Rafael, Calif., bulk plant 


audit period (normally a one-year 
period) are subject to two allowables: 


For evaporation—2 gals. per 
month (24 gals. per year) per 
1,000-gal. tankage. (For the av- 
erage wholesale distributor bulk 
plant, this is equivalent to 0.10% 
to 0.15% of throughput.) 


For “handling” 0.40% of 
throughput, or the average loss 
experience (after deducting the 
evaporation allowable) of the 
plants comprising the group in 
which a particular plant is in- 
cluded for the purpose of admin- 
istering this policy, whichever is 
greater. 

Thus it will be seen, California 
Standard explains, that wholesale dis- 
tributor has a total minimum allow- 
able of 0.50% to 0.55% of his 
throughput. Moreover, if he is in a 
group of plants whose loss experi- 
ence (after deducting evaporation al- 
lowable) is in excess of 0.40%, his 
“handling” allowable is increased ac- 
cordingly. Any figure in excess of 
0.40% would, of course, vary from 
year to year, depending upon the 
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loss experience of the plants in the 
group. 


Allowables Exceed Actual Losses 


Comparing the total allowable (0.50- 
0.55% minimum) with its own actual 
bulk gasoline stock losses during 1947, 
California Standard gives these fig- 
ures: 


“Average for all districts (exclud- 
ing terminals)—-wholesale distributor 
plants only, 0.37%; total, 0.37%. 


“It is readily apparent from the 
foregoing that our general stock loss 
billing policy provides allowables in 
excess of the company’s actual rate 
of loss. Obviously, therefore, it would 
not be good business to consider a 
further increase in present policy 
allowables. This situation also de- 
mands that all pertinemt factors be 
carefully considered before making a 
decision to recommend waiver of ex- 
cessive stock losses resulting under 
this policy. 

“To illustrate the manner in which 
the above allowables are computed 
for a bulk gasoline, let’s take a hy- 
pothetical case: 

“Assume six stations (bulk plants) 
comprise a ‘group’ having approxi- 
mately the same average mean tem- 
perature differential between supply 
point and station and more or less 
comparable operating conditions: 


Gasoline 


. ff  £aeaarorererer 
Total yearly deliveries ...... 
Total yearly stock losses si 
Allowance for evaporation (at 24 


300,000 gals. 
3,000,000 gals. 
20,000 gals. 


gals. per 1.000-gal. tankage) 7,200 gals. 
Actual ‘handling’ loss (total 
stock losses, 20,000 gals., less 


allowance for evaporation).. 
‘Handling’ loss rate (12,800 di- 
vided by 3,000,000) ........ 


12,800 gals. 


0.427 % 


“In the above example, distributors 
would be allowed a ‘handling’ loss 
up to 0.427% of their deliveries. 
However, if this group figure had 
been only 0.368%, individual distribu- 
tors still would be permitted a ‘han- 
dling’ allowable up to 0.40% before 
a billable stock loss resulted.” 

On other bulk products gross loss- 
es sustained are subject to a ‘han- 
dling”’ allowable only, at the rate of 
0.20% of deliveries, or the average 
loss experience of the plants com- 
prising the group, whichever is the 
greater. 


Credits for “Physical” Gains 


In computing net billable losses on 
all bulk products, credit is allowed 
for “physical” gains (before applica- 
tion of allowables) in companion 
products. That is (in the case of 
California Standard), Chevron and 
Chevron Supreme gasolines; Stand- 
ard Diesel fuel, Standard furnace oil, 
and Standard stove oil. 

Also, net “physical” gains of the 
immediately preceding audit period 
are carried into the current audit 
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period as an offset to any losses de- 
veloped on the same or a companion 
product, provided a reasonable rela- 
tionship can be established between 
such gains and the subsequent losses. 

In the application of its stock loss 
billing policy, California Standard set 
up certain basic requirements: 


Proper station (or bulk plant) 
groupings are fundamental to the ef- 
fective application of the policy. The 
most important criterion is the vari- 
ation in the average mean tempera- 
tures between supply point and the 
plants comprising the group. Such 
variation should be held to the small- 
est possible figure, consistent with a 
reasonable number of plants in each 
group. As a general rule, company 
says, it should be within 2°. 

Beyond this, and to the extent it is 
practical, plants comprising a group 
should have reasonably similar op- 
erating conditions. It also is desir- 
able that products be received from 
the same supply point and by the 
same method of supply. 

The responsibility for recommend- 
ing revisions in plant groupings as 
a result of changed conditions rests 
with field management under the 
California plan. 

Tank car shortages are given ef- 
fect in the “handling” allowable. The 
company assumes that the rate of 
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loss resulting from tank car short- 
ages is comparable for plants com- 
prising the group. In other words, 
the company believes it is unreason- 
able for a wholesale distributor to as- 
sume that his losses from this source 
are greater than other plants in the 
group. 


Of greatest importance, however, 
California Standard points out, is 
the fact that tank car shortages are 
reflected in the plant’s total stock 
losses, and if the group “handling” 
losses (after deducting the evapora- 
tion allowable) are in excess of the 
0.40% provided in the basic policy, 
such increased rate is allowed the 
wholesale distributor. 


Company goes on to point out that 
tank car overages are rarely called 
to the company’s attention, although 
they do exist, and in some areas com- 
pletely offset shortages during a full 
cycle. Moreover, California Standard 
declares, many tank car shortages 
which have been claimed in the past 
are inconsistent with the correspond- 
ing losses computed from official out- 
age tables. This points to the pos- 
sibility of inaccurate outage meas- 
urements, inaccurate before-and-after 
tank gauges (on which the distribu- 
tor generally bases his claim), prod- 
uct withdrawals during pumping op- 
eration, failure to completely pump 





Generally speaking, California Standard says, the most vulnerable point for re- 

ducing and controlling stock losses in the average bulk plant is the tank truck 

loading rack. This can be done in two ways: 1) paying attention to the job; 2) 

submerged loading of truck compartments through long funnels or gas-tight rub- 

ber downspouts. As a part of its promotional campaign to make personnel stock 

loss conscious, the cartoon shown here was sent to all district managers, super- 
tendents, operations offices and accounting offices 
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out cars, or a combination of these 
factors. 


Temperature variations also are 
recognized under California’s plan, 
although this again presumes proper 
plant groupings. Company peints out 
that if temperature corrections were 
made, present policy allowables ob- 
viously would be reduced. 

California Standard, aside from its 
stock loss billing policy, is opposed 
to extension of the temperature cor- 
rection practice for these reasons: 

1—-Inauguration of this practice in 
so far as bulk plants are concerned 
would soon lead to its extension to 
service stations and, eventually, to 
the individual bulk consumer. 

2—Adoption of this practice would 
materially increase clerical burdens 
and would pose certain administra- 
tive problems. The distributor would 
be required to maintain more com- 
plex records which, in turn, would 
add to the work-load in the account- 
ing offices: branch management 
would be charged with the responsi- 
bility of verifying temperatures; etc. 

3—Such practice would be accom- 
panied by heavy costs for various 
temperature correction devices and 
subsequent maintenance thereof. 


Waivers Not Easily Obtained 


California Standard holds that the 
mere fact that plant facilities appear 
to be in good condition and the dis- 
tributor apparently is maintaining 
required records is not, in itself, a 
sufficient basis for waiving exces- 
sive stock loss billings. It is pos- 
sible for a distributor to maintain a 
perfect set of records and still in- 
cur excessive losses through care- 
lessness, manipulation, etc. On the 
other hand, the company adds, where 
prescribed operating procedures are 
not followed or established controls 
are not employed, or carelessly used, 
there is absolutely no justification for 
waiving excessive stock loss billings. 

California Standard contends that 
it is the distributor’s responsibility 

not the supplier’s—to properly han- 
dle and account for all product stocks 
in his custody. 

Undue delays in making a decision 
regarding billing not only lengthen 
the odds against further enlighten- 
ing developments but create an at- 
mosphere of procrastination and un- 
certainty on the part of the com- 
pany which causes the distributor 
to lose confidence in the company’s 
subsequent decision and thus build 
up further resistance to any billing, 
California’s management states. 


California Standard’s experience 
has been that every time a stock loss 
billing is waived—except for justifi- 
able physical reasons—it becomes in- 


creasingly difficult to make subse- 
quent billings ‘‘stick.”’ 
In setting up its program, Cali- 


fornia Standard has established cer- 
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Stock Losses are Caused by... 


EVAPORATION-BREATHING 


Breathing 


RECEIPT SHORTAGES 


Tank Filling 


FAULTY EQUIPMENT OR FACILITIES 


Remember. o 
ak of ONLY | drop per second results in o yeorly loss of 
- about 408 gollors; a steady drip con amount te as much os 


8400 gallons per yeer 


OVERLOADING TANK TRUCKS — SPILLS — 
OVERFILLING BARRELS AND BUCKETS 


Truck Filling 


+ bottom 





INVENTORY AND ACCOUNTING ERRORS 


PRODUCT MIXTURES— OVERFLOWS 


BILLING ERRORS 


, 


PRODUCT STOCKS ARE THE EQUIVALENT OF CASH. HANDLE AND ACCOUNT FOR THEM ACCORDINGLY. 


Shown here is one of the various types of material used to make personnel stock 
loss conscious. Printed with red headlines, poster explains what factors contribute 
to stock losses 


tain responsibilities which branch 
management has in helping distribu- 
tors do a better job of stock contrel 
and in selling the company’s loss 
billing policy. Briefly the responsi- 
bilities include these: 


1—Distributors have a right to 
know what the stock loss billing 
policy is and how it operates. 


2—It is the distributor’s responsi- 
bility to report promptly all physical 
plant deficiencies. It is branch man- 
agement’s job to follow through on 
such conditions and see that they 
are corrected in the shortest pos- 
sible time. Personal inspection of 
distributor’s plant is stressed. 


In this connection, company states, 
estimated product losses sustained 
during major plant repair (tank or 
pipe line changes, etc.) should be 
written off at the conclusion of such 
repairs, and the charge-off should 
carry the signature of the distribu- 
tor as well as the branch manager 
and repairman or engineer. This 
practice eliminates the possibility of 
such losses becoming the subject of 


. bargaining by the distributor in the 


event the annual audit develops a 
billable loss. 


3—Review with distributor cur- 
rently all excessive stock differences 
reported and critically analyze un- 
satisfactory trends reflected by com- 
pany’s records. Where continued 
high rates of loss obviously are going 
to result in a billing at the time of 
the annual audit, the distributor 
should be so advised and everything 
possible done to assist him in over- 
coming such unsatisfactory perform- 
ance through more effective use of 
controls provided by the company. 


4—-Work toward eventual replace- 
ment of all old-style loading funnels. 
A definite reduction in filling losses 
can be effected through submerged 
loading of tank trucks, particularly 
with the use of gas-tight synthetic 
rubber down-spouts. 


In an effort to be “honestly real-. 
istic” in administration of its stock 
loss billing policy, California has set 
up a few exceptional instances where 
good business dictates the desirability 
of waiving an excessive loss. 


Oil Research Expenditures 
Quadrupled in 10 Years 


Special to NPN 
ATLANTIC CITY—Petroleum in- 
dustry is now spending $100,000,000 
a year on research, almost four times 
as much as it did 10 years ago, Dr. 
Wayne E. Kuhn, chairman of the 
American Chemical Society’s petro- 
leum division and manager of the 
technical and research division of The 
Texas Co., reported in a statement 
at the opening of the society’s 116th 
national meeting last week. 


Dr. Kvhn said that petroleum in- 
dustry plowback of earnings into re- 
search is increasing at a far faster 
rate than is that of the steel, chem- 
ical, electrical, lumber and wood prod- 
ucts industries. The ratio of re- 
search expenditures to sales has al- 
most doubled since 1939. 


Despite this steady increase in 
plowback of earnings, petroleum 
prices in 1948 were only 20% above 
the 1926 level, he said, as compared 
with a commodity price increase of 
60%, a food price increase of 80%, 
and a building material increase of 
100%. 
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BARGING ON OL’ MAN RIVER 





Oil's River Traffic Tempo Increases 
As Companies Fill Tanks for Winter 


By DOROTHY WARREN 
NPN Special Correspondent 


For the next six weeks towboats 
will be racing against the winter 
freeze-up of Ol’ Man River to deliver 
fuel oil cargoes to ports along the 
upper Mississippi and Illinois water- 
ways. Oil storage space in the Twin 
Cities and Tri-Cities is expected to 
be filled by mid-November. 

Shell’s St. Paul terminal will have 
an excess of 35 million gals. of pe- 
troleum products on hand by the 
close of the season. This tank farm 
is said to be the largest in the coun- 
try on shallow water. Other stor- 
age terminals there with tanks filling 
fast are Socony-Vacuum, Wood River 
Oil and Refining Co., W. H. Barber, 
Pure Oil and Clark’s Super Gas. 


The majority of all available tow- 
ing equipment has been brought into 
service for the delivery of the heavier 
oils to northern points on the Missis- 
sippi, Illinois and Ohio rivers. One 
operator estimates that from 94 to 
97% of all barges and towboats are 
in use. 

This transportation rush marks 
the end of a virtual buyer’s strike of 
Midwest distributors, who withheld 
orders in July and August fearing a 
crude price cut. Less powerful equip- 
ment of a half dozen companies “laid 
up at the bank” for several weeks. 


* * * 


One work boat, the 87-ft. Patsea 
II, equipped with demountable tow- 
ing knees, has gone back to work 
towing oil barges from Hartford, II1., 
on the Mississippi to Peru, IIl., on 
the Illinois waterway. This vessel 
may be transferred shortly to the St. 
Paul trade delivering to the Wood 
River terminal there. Owned by In- 
gram Products, Nashville, the Patsea 
has three Diesels with 675 h.p. and 
her own integrated tow. 


Seen in the oil trade on the Ohio 
is the waterway’s most powerful tow- 
boat, the triple-screw Aztec of the 
Indian River Lines. This 5,400 h.p. 
motor-vessel, built last year by the 
Sturgeon Bay (Wis.) Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Co., is moving oil from 
New Orleans to Pittsburgh. It is 
118 ft. long with a 38-ft. beam. Three 
Fairbanks Morse Diesels develop 
1,800 h.p. each. 

After a period of operation on the 
lower Mississippi, the Peace of the 
Union Barge Line has gone back in- 
to the upper Ohio and Kanawha river 
gasoline trade. The Lehigh arrived 
at Parkersburg early in the month 
for repairs. Mississippi Valley Barge 
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Line boats operate in oil towing on 
the Ohio and upper Mississippi. The 
Rand has replaced the Weir in the 
Minneapolis run, loading at Lockport 
on the Illinois waterways. 


Back hauling oil on the upper 
Mississippi is the 3,200 h.p. Alexander 
after almost three months in the 
Alexander Shipyard, New Orleans. 
The vessel was in Minneapolis Sept. 
16 with fuel oil and gasoline for 
Western Oil and Fuel. Trips will be 
made into the Mill city twice month- 
ly by the boat, under charter to the 
Upper Mississippi Towing Corp., Min- 
neapolis. 


This towboat had the bad luck of 
having its hull damaged by a sub- 
merged boulder in the channel at Bet- 
tendorf, Iowa, in June. Capt. Paul 
Rose, master, beached the boat in 
time to save it from sinking and 
pumping equipment was set in op- 
eration. The Scott and Irene Chotin 
have been towing into Minneapolis 
during the lay-up of the Alexander. 


Petroleum was the principal prod- 
uct carried so far this year on the 
Mississippi River above St. Louis, ac- 
cording to the tonnage figures re- 
corded at Lock 26, Alton, Ill. Traf- 
fic totaled 3,557,349 tons for the first 
eight months of this year, an in- 
crease of 27,051 tons over the corre- 
sponding period in 1948, Col. R. E 


Smyser, St. Louis district engineer, 
reports. 


A new towboat, the Spencer, built 
by the Arnold V. Walker Shipyard, 
Pascagoula, Miss., for the Balske 
Lines, Inc., arrived in its home port, 
Alton, Ill, late in August. The new 
vessel is 86 by 22 ft. and is powered 
by an Enterprise DMG 38 engine de- 
veloping 800 h.p. A retractable pilot- 
house permits the boat to move un- 
der the many low bridges in the Chi- 
cago area. 


William J. Wolter, president of the 
Sturgeon Bay (Wis.) Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Co., reports that the 
company will build a towboat the 
size of the St. Louis Zephyr for the 
Pure Oil Co. 


Three towboats and several oil 
barges, including a 63,000-bbl. inte- 
grated tow, are being offered for sale 
by the Sohio Petroleum Co. During 
the past few years Sohio has oper- 
ated one of the largest inland river 
bulk petroleum fleets. Because much 
of the volume formerly handled by 
this fleet has been recently diverted 
to pipe lines, the company announces 
that they are now releasing some 
of their marine equipment. 


The towboats are the Sohio Fleet- 
wing, Sohio Latonia and National. 
The first two vessels are identical, 
having been built as Defense Plant 
Corp. Steamers Bou Arada and Ba- 
taan at the wartime Cargill Ship- 
yard, Savage, Minn., on the Minne- 
sota river. The boats, 180-ft. in 





Turning in a good performance hauling crude oil from Buckhorn Landing, La., to 
Catlettsburg, Ky., on the Ohio is the motor-vessel Ashland of the Ashland Oil and 
Refining Co. Built by the Calumet Shipyard and Dry Dock Co., the vessel was re- 
powered last year by two General Motors (Cleveland) Diesels totaling 3,600 h. p. 
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PHILLIPS 
Hand Operated Pumps 


APPROVED 
by the Petroleum Industry ! 





The PHILLIPS policy of special- 
izing exclusively in Hand Oper- | 
ated Dispensing Equipment has 
enabled us to develop a complete 
and widely accepted line. Three 
decades of dependability! 










Write Today Ro ; 
For Catalog 


PHILLIPS line of Hand 
Operated Pumps, Tank 


| showing the complete 


Units, Grease Dispen- 
sers and other Service 
Station Equipment. 


PHILLIPS PUMP & TANK CO. 
5060 Brotherton Road 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio | 


West Coast Office: 
2449 Hunter St. 
Los Angeles 21, California 
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Barging on Ol Man River 





length, have two four-cylinder triple 
expansion steam engines developing 
2,800 hp. The 160-ft. National is 
powered by two National Superior 
engines of 750-h.p. each. 


* * * 


A large attendance of members of 
the Propeller Club of the United 
States from ports along the Missis- 
sippi River system, Intracoastal wa- 
terways, Atlantic Intracoastal water- 
ways, and Columbia River is expected 
at the annual convention of the or- 
ganization on Oct. 19-21 in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 
The conference of the American 
Merchant Marine will be conducted 
at the same time by the club. 

Munger T. Ball, president of the 
Sabine Transportation Co., Inc., Port 
Arthur, Texas, and Captain Donald 
T. Wright of St. Louis are in charge 
of the inland waterways’ panel meet- 
ing Oct. 20. The two speakers sched- 
uled are Chester C. Thompson of 
Washington, D. C., who will speak on 
“Inland Water Transportation Its 
Growth and Its Future,” and J. W. 
Hershey of Houston speaking on 
“The Importance of Developing Trib- 
utary Feeders to the Gulf Intracoast- 
al Waterway.” 

Mr. Thompson is president of the 
American Waterways Operators, Inc., 
and Hershey vice president of 





More “plus” features 


in Globe Hoists mean more 


VALUE for YOU. 16 supe- 


riorities that make Globe, 


truly, your best buy. 


Write for 
catalog today. 


GLOBE HOIST CO. cestmemes iw 


America's Most Complete Line of Hydraulic and 


Electric Lifts . 
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. Automobile, Bus, Truck, Industrial 


Buteher-Arthur, Inc. Lachlan Mac- 
leay of St. Louis, president of the 
Mississippi Valley Assn., is a co- 
chairman for river on the national 
resolutions committee. 

* ” a 

The newly organized Traffic Club 
of Baton Rouge held its first dinner- 
meeting Sept. 22 in the Heidelberg 
hotel in that city. There are 234 
names on the roster of which 141 are 
resident and 93 non-resident mem- 
bers. Sam B. Short, district traffic 
manager, Baton Rouge, of the Esso 
Standard Oil Co. is president. 

* ok * 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. has re- 
quested a U.S. Engineer permit to 
maintain its terminal in the Chicago 
Sanitary and Ship Channel for three 
more years. By a permit dated Nov. 
12, 1947, maintenance of the terminal 
was authorized only through Dec. 31, 
1949. An extension is sought until 
the same date of 1952. The terminal 
is just east of the Cicero Avenue 
bridge. 

An annual convention of the Intra- 
coastal Canal Assn, will be held Nov. 
20-22 in Brownsville, Tex., according 
to Miss Frances Mitchell of Houston, 
secretary. 


Dorothy Warren Wins 
Propeller Club Award 


Dorothy War- 
ren, author of 
the river barging 
column in WNA- 
TIONAL PETROLE- 
UM NEWS, has 
been awarded 
second prize in 
the feature divi- 
sion of the Amer- 
ican newspaper 
contest of the 
Propeller Club. 
She won the 
prize for her 
work with the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press and Dispatch. 





Miss Warren 


This is the second consecutive 
year in which Miss Warren has won 
a prize from the club—last year she 
came up with third place. 

A cash award will be made to Miss 
Warren at a club dinner in Minneap- 
olis Oct. 17, with H. M. Baskerville 
of Minneapolis, president of the Twin 
Cities chapter of the club and presi- 
dent of Western Oil and Fuel Co. and 
Upper Mississippi Towing Corp., mak- 
ing the presentation. 

Plaques will be awarded to the 
nine winners, including Miss Warren, 
at the 23rd annual meeting of the 
Propeller Club in New York. This 
organization promotes and supports 
the American Merchant Marine, and 
aids in the development of river, 
Great Lakes and harbor improve- 
ments. 
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Bean’s Attack on Lack of Service at Stations 
Draws Approval and Criticism from NPN Readers 


Since F. A. Bean blasted away in 
the Aug. 10 issue of NATIONAL PE- 
TROLEUM NEWS at service-less sta- 
tions and their poor salesmanship and 
bad manners, his critique has drawn 
the tacit approval of dozens of oil 
men who have requested, to date, 
several thousand reprints. On the 
other hand, there have been a few 
shouts of protest from those who 
think that the original printing was 
one printing too many. 


The most enthusiastic in his disa- 
greement with Mr. Bean was a distri- 
butor in central Illinois. He said: 


“Mr. Bean has apparently made 
money in the oil business but we 
bet a harmonica against a tumble bug 
he did not make it operating a 
service station during the period from 
1933 to present. Will put up a fifth 
of Old Taylor against a plugged 
nickel that he would make a bust of 
operating a station as of this date. 


“He is a composite picture of the 

. . type with which I had to contend 
while a hireling of the major corpor- 
ation (1926-32). They were my so- 
called superiors 


“We were taught that a clean sta- 
tion, clean restrooms, clean uniforms 
and a well advertised product could 
not fail. Came the evil days of the 
depression. Stations failed in my 
own town. My superiors said we were 
not complying with the rules 
Finally a service station supervisor 
from general headquarters took over 
the operation of the finest service sta- 
tion in our fair city. He would show 
us! He was the finest service station 
keeper and janitor I have ever 
known. His station was shining clean 
at all times. Stock well arranged and 
complete. Restrooms immaculate. 
After a few months he was able to 
spend his entire time scrubbing, 
polishing, mopping. Very few cus- 
tomers came in to litter his station. 
The operator is now dead. A broken 
heart and starvation. 


“Where do the tourists get the idea 
they are so damned important? We 
have two bread trucks that come in 
six days per week. One takes 10, 
one 12 gals. per order. Better than 
600 tourists. Have five trucks that 
take over 100 per order three times 


per week. Worth several thousand 
tourists. Truckers do not require any 
unusual or freak service. Do not 


have a group of kids swarming over 
the driveway, scattering candy and 
gum wrappers to hell and _ back, 
breaking beverage bottles and tossing 
scraps of sandwiches over the grass 
and shrubbery. One per cent of my 
business and 50 per cent of my 
grief are tourists. 


“So now, Mr. Bean, if you come in 
this section, stop in at my station. 
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We will take care of you after we 
have serviced the garbage truck. That 
is the way we rate tourists, just be- 
low garbage trucks.” 


Tells of 1,100-Mile Trip 


Concerned but not as enthusiastic, 
another oil man, a Canadian who has 
been in the marketing end of the oil 
business for 48 years, protested that 
on a recent 1,100-mile vacation trip 
through Vermont, New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts he found condi- 





tions pretty much the opposite of 
those Mr. Bean described. 


“At six of the seven stations where 
gasoline was purchased, the wind- 
shield was cleaned without asking,” 
he reports. “In two of these stations, 
the rear window was also cleaned. 
At one station I had the car washed 
because the attendant suggested it. 


“In all seven stations the oil was 
checked without request and in two 
cases, the dip-stick shown to me.” 


He described a number of incidents 
indicating a high level of salesman- 
ship in the area he had visited. He 
found that attendants were alert for 
a possible TBA sale as a rule rather 
than exception, and that almost all 
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for another major 


~ oil company 


Model 500 — designed by the originators 


of balanced loading equipment 


Another major oil company, after 
severely testing smaller unit operations, 
specified the above-pictured loading 
rack, employing 78 Oilco Model 500 
Dome Type Tank Car Loaders. 

The main swing joint, sliding sleeve 
and ball joint give this assembly great 
flexibility. Owing to necessary length, 
the bottom dip pipe is detachable, and 
the tee at the bottom of the dip pipe is 
designed to minimize flow interference. 

Complete drainage is assured through 
vacuum breaker, and the application of 
a pet cock shut-off makes possible the 


reversal of suction so that unit may be 
used as an overhead loader. 


The swing joint allows utmost horizontal 
flexibility, and operation in vertical plane 
permits close to 180-degree movement 
on either side. The overall flexibility 
solves the problem of ‘spotting’ tank 
cars for loading. 


Maintenance of Model 500 is at oa 
minimum, Years of trouble-free operation 
are assured. Savings increase through 
elimination of fumes, drippings and 
splashings, so difficult to overcome in 
bulk plant operations. 


What are YOUR requirements? There's an OILCO loading 
assembly available for every need of the industry. 


OIL EQUIPMENT MFG. CO., INC. 


3100 VERMONT AVE., LOUISVILLE 11, KY. 


Canada: Empire Brass Co., Ltd., London, Ont. 











the restrooms he had seen were up 
to or above standard. 


However, it is interesting to note 
that all his purchases were made 
on a credit card in stations managed 
by one company, and that all pur- 
chases were made in the northeastern 
part of the country. As the writer 
himself said, “I am not in any way 
suggesting that conditions in the 
southern eastern states are not as re- 
ported by Mr. Bean. He’s been there 
and knows.” 


Tells of 7,000-Mile Experience 


Another oil man, J. G. Price, who 
had just returned from a 7,000-mile 
vacation trip when he read Mr. Bean’s 
article, took issue with him saying: 
“Believe it or not, we were not in- 


sulted, even once, in the 7,000 odd 
miles by service station operators. 
The ones we contacted seemed happy 
to see us and supplied our wants 
readily and in many cases were very 
helpful. Their helpful suggestions of 
places to eat and places to stay re- 
sulted in fine experiences and saved 
us time and effort. In fact we re- 
marked many times that we know no 
other line of business where one re- 
ceived so much for the money spent.” 


He added that although he hadn’t 
been given any sales talks about oc- 
tane rating of the gasoline or the 
viscosity of the oil, he had been 
served promptly and pleasantly and 
more than enough operators had 
asked about the oil, battery and lube 
conditions of the car. 


Revamped Cities Service Refinery Produces 


325 Tons Daily of Coke for Chicago Market 


The modernized, 35,000-b/d charge 
capacity refinery of Cities Service Oil 
Co. (Del.) at East Chicago will pro- 
vide as a by-product 325 tons a day 
of coke for domestic heating purposes. 
Study of the economics of the Chi- 
cago market influenced the decision 
to install the $3,000,000 delayed cok- 
ing unit in place of a processing unit 
which would have produced residual 
fuel oil. 


Residuum from the conventional 
crude topping unit is processed in 
the 17,500-b/d capacity coking unit, 
primarily for charge stock for the 
new fluid catalytic cracking plant. 
The two coking drums, 17.5 x 68 ft. 
in dimensions, believed to be the larg- 
est in the world, are each of 325 tons 
of coke capacity. They work on a 
24-hour cycle, coke being taken from 
one drum while the other is being 
charged. The furnace and fractiona- 
tors of the coking unit operate con- 
tinuously. 


The 80-ft. derricks atop the coke 
drums are for operating the cutting 
tools which bore out the coke. They 
are lowered into the coke bed, and 
jets of water under high pressure 
cut out the coke from the solid mass 
in the drum. The coke falls into 
gondola cars below. 


The $7,000,000 “cat cracker” is the 
other new major processing facility 
in the modernized Cities Service re- 
finery. It has a rated capacity of 
14,760 b/d of feed stock and a gas 
oil conversion capacity of 10,300 b/d. 
Rated catalyst circulation is 20 tons 
a minute. The fractionating tower 
for the cracking unit is 120 x 60 ft., 
the reactor 50 x 21 ft. 

Minor processing units included in 
the $20,000,000 modernization pro- 
gram include revamped gasoline treat- 
ing, light ends recovery, girbotol hy- 
drogen sulfide unit for gas purifica- 
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tion and a revamped thermal recov- 
ery unit. Auxiliary projects include 
modernization of the plant water and 
sewer system, installation of equip- 
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New 17,500 b/d coking unit at the 
modernized 35,000 b/d refinery of Cities 
Service at East Chicago produces 325 
tons of coke a day as a by-product 


ment for cleaning effluent water, in- 
creases in boiler plant capacity and 
new buildings and storage. Engineer- 
ing design and construction of the 
modernization program was by M. W. 
Kellogg Co. A technical service lab- 
oratory was completed at the refinery 
earlier this year. 


Study Shows Synthetic 
Liquid Fuels Too Costly 


NPN News Burea 

TULSA—Liquid fuels from _ coa! 
or shale cannot now compete econ- 
omically with fuels derived from 
crude petroleum, according to study 
by George Roberts, Jr., manager of 
Stanolind Oil & Gas Co.’s research 
laboratory, and Paul R. Schultz, man- 
ager of Stanolind’s economics depart- 
ment. 

3ased on plant designs considered 
technically feasible today, their com- 
parisons show that manufacturing 
costs of producing a gallon of gaso- 
line from oil shale or bituminous 
coal would be approximately 80% 
higher than that made from crud 
oil. Gasoline from sub-bituminous 
coal would cost about 125% more 
than gasoline from crude. Figures 
included investment charges and costs 
of mining, manufacturing, and trans- 
portation. 

The paper points out that several! 
process improvements in coal syn- 
thesis now under investigation ar 
believed to have an even chance of 
being successful, and if they are, the 
cost of making a gallon of gasoline 
from bituminous coal could be low- 
ered to a level only 5 to 6c per gal 
akove present costs of gasoline from 
petroleum (for latest Bureau of Mines 
estimates, see Sept. 14 NPN, p. 20) 
Further research might make syn- 
thetics more nearly competitive. 

According to the study, compari- 
sons of direct costs of liquid fuels 
plus 14% per year on investment 
(10-year payoff after income taxes), 
show 12.2c for Wyoming crude, 15.0c 
for natural gas, 22.5c for oil shale, 
22.5c for Indiana bituminous coal, and 
27.6c for Montana _ sub-bituminous 
coal. These figures do not include 
charges on investment for raw ma- 
terial production facilities. 

Comparative estimates of gaso- 
line costs per gal., using figures of 
Standard Oil of Indiana and Stano- 
lind against those of Standard Oil 
Development Co., (presented at 
A.I.Ch.E regional meeting in Tulsa, 
May 9) respectively, show the fol- 
lowing: From Gulf Coast natural 
gas 12.7c and 10.0c, from Colorado 
oil shale 17.4c and 14.0c, from bitu- 
minous coal east of the Mississippi 
River, 16.0c and 16.0c. Estimated 
delivered costs at a market center by 
the same authorities were, for Gulf 
Coast natural gas 15.0c and 13.0c, 
Colorado oil shale 22.5c and 18.7c, 
bituminous coal east of Mississippi 
River 22.5¢ and 19.7c. 
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Co-Operatives a Threat to LP-Gas 
Industry, Butane-Propane Group Told 


Two Speakers Warn Convention of Persistent 
Encroachment by Federal Sponsored Co-ops 


By LEONARD CASTLE 
NPN Staff Writer 


ST. LOUIS Co-operatives—par- 
ticularly government-sponsored elec- 
tric co-ops—present one of the grav- 
est threats to the LP-gas industry, 
speakers warned at the annual con- 
vention of the National Butane-Pro- 
pane Assn. Sept. 19 and 20. 

Discussing the persistent encroach- 
ment of co-ops into the LP-gas field 
were Lee A. Brand, vice president 
of Empire Stove Co., Belleville, IIl., 
and Joseph F. Leopold of Dallas, 
Southern and Southwest manager for 
National Tax Equality Assn. 

Other convention speakers included 
John L. Locke of St. Paul, Minn., 
retiring president; Raymond R. Tuck- 
er, head of the Department of Heat- 
ing and Engineering, Washington 
University, St. Louis; Charles A. Mor- 
gan, assistant to the general man- 
ager of the National Fire Protection 
Assn., Boston; Earle A. Clifford, Na- 
tional LP-Gas Institute, Tulsa; W. 
B. Larkin, engineer of the Missouri 
Inspection Bureau, and Joseph F. Hol- 
land, Pevely Dairy Co., St. Louis. 


In discussing the spread of electric 
co-ops, Mr. Brand declared that ‘‘we 
are faced with one of the most seri- 
ous problems ever confronting an in- 
dustry.” 

“Hundreds of power dams are pro- 
posed, or are being built,” he said. 
“These projects are both privately 
owned and government owned, In 
every rural community in the coun- 
try, new electric co-ops are springing 
up. As you know, these are all 
financed by the government and as 
a result, present a very definite prob- 
lem to us, because the amortization 
of R.E.A. costs is based upon a large 
percentage of the electric energy be- 
ing used for water heating, cooking 
and refrigeration. 

“R.E.A. authorities, as well as the 
co-ops, are exerting every effort to 
promote the use of electricity for 
these three household uses, which 
are today being served by your bu- 
tane-propane gas. These authorities 
realize that the entire financial struc- 
ture of R.E.A. is dependent on the 
sale of electric energy far beyond 
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that quantity required for lighting 
the home.” 


Suggests 4-Point Program 


What the LP-gas industry needs, 
Mr. Brand said, is “a co-ordinated, 
unified effort to fight a common 
enemy.” As a solution to the prob- 
lem, he suggested this four point 
program: 

1. “We believe butane-propane men 
should quit fighting each other. We 
believe you should quit condemning 
the other fellow because you think 
he is doing more business than you. 
Maybe it is a good idea to study his 
business methods and profit there- 
from.” 

2. The association should study the 
possibility of making available to 
members plans for local advertising, 
including actual layouts and actual 
copy and perhaps mat service to pro- 
mote the sale of LP-gas locally. 

3. The association immediately 
should inaugurate extensive training 
schools for all employes with com- 
petent instructors. All new employes 
should be trained thoroughly before 
assuming their duties. 

4. “A more vigorous advertising 
campaign should be waged locally 
by individual LP-gas companies, even 
if it means increasing the cost of 
your service to provide budgets for 
this program. Such advertising should 
be in the form of direct mail, radio 
and newspaper. Keep in mind, your 
competitors have large national as- 
sociations with huge sums of money 
appropriated for advertising.” 

Mr. Leopold called upon members 
of the LP-gas industry to join with 
other businessmen of the nation to 
promote passage of the Mason-Wil- 
liams bills in Congress to tax co- 
operatives on an equal basis with 
private enterprise. 

Describing America’s 9,000,000 
small businessmen as “the most un- 
organized group in the nation,” Mr. 
Leopold said that many of them have 
“overlooked the _ responsibilities of 
citizenship” and as a result permitted 
socialism to slip in the back door 
in the guise of co-ops. 

“You and I and all of the 9,000,000 
small businessmen in the nation are 
going to have to get busy now, be- 





fore it is too late, and do something 
about this problem,” he said. “We 
must get organized. We have the 
opportunity now to achieve passage 
of legislation to make co-ops pay 
their fair share of the tax burden. 
You must send letters and telegrams 
to your United States senators and 
representatives. You must see them 
personally and demand passage of 
this legislation. You must walk up 
and down the street and call on your 
friends, tell them the co-op story 
and get them to do the same. Some- 
thing has got to be done for We are 
slipping down the road toward so- 
cialism.” 

In his report to the convention, 
Mr. Locke said: 


“This is an association organized 
and run by Independent bulk oper- 
ators. Our supplier friends cannot 
vote or hold office but we are grate- 
ful for the support of those from 
whom we obtain gas, appliances, cyl- 
inders, pumps and whatnot. 

“One thing I can promise any of 
our supplier friends—there will be no 
favoritism—no one of you will ever 
have an inside track on the board of 
directors nor will you be running 
any part of association affairs to the 
detriment of your fellow’ supplier. 
When the time comes that we have 
to get the producer of the paint we 





Butane-Propane Group 
Elects Fram President 


ST. LOUIS—Forrest Fram of 
the Fram Heating Co., Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio, a pioneer marketer 
of LP-gas, was elected presi- 
dent of the National Butane- 
Propane Assn, at its convention 
last week. Other officers named 
are: 

Charles G. Grau, Onigas Co., 
Rhinelander, Wis., vice presi- 
dent; Stan Beske, Kay Gases 
Co., Chicago, secretary; R. E. 
Doyle, Northland Bottled Gas 
Ltd., Estevan, Sask., treasurer; 
Elwin E. Hadlick, Minneapolis, 
executive vice president. 

New directors elected were: 

E. L. Young, Liquefied Gas 
Co., Pendleton, Ore.; J, G. Duff, 
Gordon Duff, W. Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Ira A. Lamb, Wyoming 
Gas Service, Lusk, Wyo.; Wil- 
liam Schlanger, Sungas Prod- 
ucts Co., Scranton, Pa.; J. M. 
Hays, E-Townges Co., Eliza- 
bethtown, Ky.; Fred W. War- 
ner Jr., Southeastern Natural 
Gas Corp., Miami, Fla, 
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Newly-elected officers of National Butane-Propane Assn., meeting for the first time at recent St. Louis convention, are (left to 


right) R. E. Doyle, Estevan, Sask., treasurer: Stan Beske, Chicago, secretary: Forrest Fram, Chagrin Falls, Ohio, president; El- 


win E. Hadlick, Minneapolis, executive vice president, and Charles G. Grau, Rhinelander, Wis., vice president 


apply on our equipment to sit on our 
board of directors, make up our minds 
for us, and establish our policies, we 
ought to quit business. 

“Time and again,” Mr. Locke con- 
tinued, “it has been suggested that 
National Butane-Propane Assn. is a 
questionable child of questionable 
parents and as such should be al- 
lowed to die a naturai death—or bet- 
ter yet—should be put out of its mis- 
ery with a lethal dose of non-support. 
I want you to know that this asso- 
ciation was founded by honest and 
sincere Independent bulk operators 
for the purpose of getting a little 
representation where there was a 
minus quantity of it before.” 


Resolution Adopted 


A resolution adopted by the asso- 
ciation directors said: 

“Resolved, that the executive vice 
president be instructed to contact 
manufacturers in an effort to develop 
material from which a standard may 
be adopted for building larger hous- 
ings on storage tanks to facilitate 
service, make for easy accessibility 
and to improve safety factors.” 

Delegates from 19 states and Can- 
ada attended the convention. 


LPG Outlook Report Urged 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON - At request of 
various federal agencies but principal- 
ly the Housing Administration, In- 
terior’s Oil and Gas Division has 
requested National Petroleum Coun- 
cil to appoint committee to bring up- 
to-date NPC’s July 1948, report on 
LP-gas production and _ transporta- 
tion. Agencies want particularly to 
know whether outlook has improved 
from that reported in earlier study. 
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6 Named Defendents in LP-Gas Antitrust Suit 
Filed in Texas; Price-Fixing Agreement Cited 


Special to NPN 

AUSTIN, Tex.—-Four corporations 
and two individuals have been sued 
by Attorney General Price Daniel of 
Texas for alleged violation of anti- 
trust laws in liquefied petroleum gas 
dealing in San Antonio. 

Mr. Daniel filed suit in the 126th 
District Court here, asking that the 
alleged price-fixing agreement be en- 
joined and the defendants fined 
from $50 to $1,500 a day each, dating 
from June 8, 1949. 

Several months ago, Mr. Daniel re- 
covered a $20,000 judgment against 
Warren Petroleum Co. on a charge 
of antitrust violations in some of its 
LPG contracts. 

Defendants in the new case are: 
W. G. Ellis of Houston, doing busi- 
ness as Vapo Butane Co. in San An- 
tonio; A. W. Kroesche of San An- 
tonio, doing business as Butane Gas 
and Equipment Co.; Ellis Transport 
Corp., principal office in Houston and 
with Mr. Ellis as president; Hydro- 
gas Co., a corporation headquartered 
in San Antonio with H. B. McDou- 
gald as president; Butane Sale Co., 
a corporation in San Antonio with 
Opal L. Mills as vice president and 
R. H. Wilkinson as secretary-treas- 
urer; and Perfecto Gas Co., a San 
Antonio corporation with Fred D. 
Schultze as president. 

The defendants have 20 days after 
formal citation to file a reply, mak- 
ing it due in mid-October. 

The state claims that Ellis Trans- 
port Corp. on April 15, 1949, signed 
a contract with Alamo Butane Co., 
another Bexar County dealer, to buy 


butane and propane gas at wholesale 
and to lease two delivery trucks. 

On June 8, 1949, the state petition 
continues, spokesmen for the six de- 
fendants met at the offices of Hydro- 
gas Co. in San Antonio and “unlaw- 
fully combined, conspired and agreed 
to establish and maintain minimum 
retail prices’ in Bexar county. 

Mr. Ellis agreed to cancel the con- 
tract with Alamo Butane Co., Mr. 
Daniel said, and “did immediately 
refrain from selling such fuel to S. 
A. Walters and R. H. Tschirhart (op- 
erators of Alamo Butane). This 
forced Alamo Butane out of busi- 
ness, Mr. Daniel declared. 

The competitors complained to Mr. 
Ellis that Alamo Butane had reduced 
retail prices in an effort to win 
business, Mr. Daniel said. Alamo Bu- 
tane was selling at 7c to 9c a gallon, 
before it went out of business, Mr. 
Daniel said. The other companies al- 
legedly posted these minimum prices: 

1. Deliveries in tanks less than 70 
gals—15c per gal. charge; 14c per 
gal. cash. 

2. Deliveries in tanks more than 
70 gals. and less than 300 gals.— 
138c per gal. charge; 12c per gal. 
cash. 

3. Deliveries in tanks 300 gals. and 
over—llic per gal. charge; 10c per 
gal. cash. 

The state’s petition cites numer- 
ous sales under the purported price- 
fixing agreement. 

The suit was filed after an in- 
vestigation by assistant attorneys 
general Willis E. Gresham, Edwin 
Bell, Joe S. Moore and Jack Butler. 
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Distillate Fuel Prices Continue Rise in Some Areas: 
Natural Gasoline Up 0.25c; Some Refined Grades Ease 


The advancing trend in prices for distillate fuels 
continued in some refining districts the third week in 
September. At the same time, natural gasoline was 
priced 0.25c higher in the Mid-Continent, but prices 
for refined grades eased somewhat, notably at the 
szulf Coast and Chicago terminals. 


The rise in distillate prices was not general, nor 
was the declining trend in gasoline. In the North- 
east, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., reported reductions 
ranging from 0.1 to 0.4c in its prices for heating oils. 
At the Gulf, an Independent refiner said he sold a 
substantial quantity of 90 Research premium gaso- 
line at 12.5c, higher than any quotation reported 
so far this season. 


Principal developments of the week were as follows: 
Heater and furnace oil prices were generally 0.4c 
higher at Chicago bulk terminals; 


Prices for Grade 26-70 natural gasoline advanced 
0.25c in the Mid-Continent on reports of sales at 5.75c, 
FOB Group 3, and 5.25c, FOB Breckenridge; 


No. 2 fuel rose two times in Oklahoma, from 6.25 
to 6.375c, and from 6.375 to 6.5c, on the low of re- 
finers’ prices; 

Chicago gasoline prices were reported generally off 
in amounts ranging from 0.4 to 0.5¢ at the tank wagon 
level of supply. 

Imperial Oil Co., Ltd., raised Alberta crude prices 
20c and 25c per bbl. and Canadian products prices 
commensurately over the week end because of de- 
valuation of the Canadian dollar, lending strength to 
speculation that sterling oil prices generally will be 


raised so as to compensate largely for the 30% cut in 
value of the pound. 


At the same time, however, Imperial apparently 
actually lowered its (predevaluation) crude prices in 
terms of the U. S. dollar by not compensating fully for 
the 10% by which the Canadian dollar was devalued. 

Imperial’s increases in products prices averaged 
1.5¢e for gasoline and kerosine, and 1c for light fuel oil. 

That the conflicting tendencies of prices for fuel 
oils and gasoline still left some refiners caught in the 
middle was witnessed in the closing of Hamman Oil 
and Refining Co., a Houston Independent. John Ham- 
man, Jr., president, told NPN, “Refined product prices 
are not improving fast enough to allow us to con- 
tinue operations. We can’t continue runs when our 
refined products are selling at less than the cost of 
our crude oil.” 


Meanwhile, notably absent were the reports of 
abundant crude oil offerings, for spot or contract de- 
livery, that appeared so frequently during the sum- 
mer. 


Prices for No. 2 fuel in barge lots were higher by 
0.3c per gal. at New York Harbor when two sup- 
pliers reported advancing their price to 8.3 from 8c; 
most suppliers at New York reported 8.5c for No, 2 
fuel in barge lots. The recent advance in No. 2 fuel 
prices at New York was said by traders to be in a 
“digestion” period. Occasional spot offerings still 
were reported at the previous 8c price, but these could 
not be confirmed. 


Heavy fuel prices generally advanced 20c per bbl. 








RALSTON TRANSPORT CO. 





Petroleum Transporters, Contract Carriers Serving Refiners 
and Marketers in Ohio and West Virginia 


The only pipeline on wheels. 8,100 gals. capacity. 


Phone 3502 


Cambridge, Ohio 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices 





(Sept. 20 through Sept. 26) 


Monday Friday Thursday Wednesday Tuesday ‘ 
Motor Gasoline 82 Oct, R (Premium): Sept. 26 Sept. 23 Sept. 22 Sept. 21 Sept. 20 
Oklahoma (Group 3) .....-..eeeeeees , sid 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) . 3 5 ees 
N.Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N. M. dest'ns) 11(2) 11(2) 11(2) 11(2) 11(2) 
W.Tex. (For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) (1)11-11.75(1) (1)11-11.75(1) (1)11-11.75(1) (1)11-11.75«1 (1)11-11.75(1) 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) .. ‘ ’ : vs “ a 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.)........  (1)11.25-11.5(1) (1)11.25-11.5(1) (1)11.25-11.5(1) (1)11.25-11.5¢1) (1)11.25-11.5(1) 
Motor Gasoline 86 Oct. R (Premium): ini ai 
Oklahoma (Group 3) .. ne cececece €1)10.75-11.625(1) (1)10.75-11.625(1) (1)10.75-11.625(1) (1)10.75-11 625(1) (1)10.75-11.625(1) 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) ......... (1)10.75-11.625(1) (1)10.75-11.625(1) (1)10.75-11.625(1) (1)10.75-11.625(1) (1)10.75-13 — 
N.Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) (1)11-12.75(1) (1)11-12.750) (1)11-12.75(1) (1)11-12.75(1) (1)11-12.75(1) 
W.Tex. (For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) (1)11-11.5(1) (1)11-11.541) (1)11-11.501) (1)11-11.5(1) (1)11-11.5(1) 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) sescese * (13iR08. 501) (1)11-12.501) (1)11-12.25(1) (1)11-12.25(1) id ger gly, 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) (1)11.25-11.5(1) (1)11.25-11.5(1) (1)11.25-11.5(1) (1)11.25-11.5(1) (1)11,25-11.5(1) 
Motor Gasoline 76 Oct. R (Regular): 
Oklahoma (Group 3) . ‘ 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis)... os “s = 2. . 10.10 95 
N.Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) (1)10-10.25(1) (1)10-10.25(1) (1)10-10.25(1) (1)10-10.25¢1) (1)10-10.25(1) 
W.Tex. (For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) “2 o : ppb 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ‘ : 8 “+ " ose 8 z * on . 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp. ae (1)10.25-10.5(1) (1)10.25-10.5(1) (1)10,.25-10.5(1) (1)10.25-10.5¢1) (1)10.25-10.5(1) 
Motor Gasoline 80 Oct. R (Regular): —_ 
Oklahoma (Group 3) (5)10-10.375(1) (5)10-10.375(1) (6)10-10.375(1) (6)10-10.375(1) (6)10-10.375(1) 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis)... (5)10-10.375(1) (5)10-10.375(1) (5)10-10.375(1) (6)10-10.375(1) (6)10-10.375(1) 
N.Tex. (For shpt. to Tex.&N.M dest’ ns) (1)10-10.75(2) (1)10-10.75(2) (1)10-10.75(2) (1)10-10.75(2) (1)10-10.75(2) 
W.Tex. (For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) (1)10-10.75(1) (1)10-10.75(1) (1)10-10.75(1) (1)10-10.75¢1) (1)10-10.75(1 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ...... (1)10-11(1) (1)10-11(1 (1)10-11(1) (1)10-11(1) | (1)10-32(1) | 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.)... (1)10.25-10.5(1) (1)10.25-10.5(1) (1)10.25-10.5(1) (1)10.25-10.511) (1)10.25-10.5(1) 
Motor Gasoline 60 Oct, M & below: ‘ 
Oklahoma (Group 3) . eres . (2)8.875-9.75(1) (2)8.875-9 75(1) (2)8.875-9 75(1) (2)8.875-9.75¢1) (2)8.875-9 75(1) 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis). ‘ te (2)8.875-9.75(1) (2)8.875-9.75(1) (2)8.875-9.75(1) (2)8.875-9.75(1) (2)8 875-9 751 
N.Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) (2)9.375-10.3(1) (2)9.375-10.3(1) (2)9 375- 10.341) (2)9.375-10.3¢1) (2) 19.375-10.3(1) 
W.Tex. (For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) (1)9.375-10(2) (1)9.375- 2) (1)9.375-10(2) (1)9 375-10(2) (1)9 375-10(2) 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) : (1)9.25-10.5(1) (1)9,25-10.5(1) (1)9 25- 10.: 5(1) (1)9.25-10.5(1) (1)9 25-10.5(1 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp (1)9.5-10.4(1) (1)9.5-10.4(1) (1)9.5-10.4(1) (1)9.5-10.401) (1)9.5-10.4(1 
Motor Gasoline 86 Oct. R (Premium): 
New York harbor a (1)12.6-14.2(1) (1)12.6-14.2(1) (1)12.6-14.2(1) (1)12.6-14.2(1) Pil ere ny 
New York harbor, barges.. (2)12-13.75(1) (2)12-13.75(1) (2)12-13.75(1) (2)12-13.75(1) (2)12-13.75(1) 
Philadelphia .......... (1)13.7-13.75(2) (1)13.7-13.75(2) (1)13.7-13.75(2) (1)13.7-13.75(2) (1)13. 7-13. (9C 
Philadelphia, barges (1)13.6-13.65(1) (1)13.6-13.65(1) (1)13.6-13.65(1) (1)13.6-13.6501) (1)13.6-13.6501 
Zaltimore . (1)12.4-14.1(1) (1)12.4-14.1(1) (1)12.4-14.1(1) (1)12.4-14.1(1) (1)12.4-14.1(1) 
Baltimore, barges (1)12.3-13.65(1) (1)12.3-13.65(1) (1)12.3-13.65(1) (1)12.3-13.65(1) (1)12.3-13.65(1 
Motor Gasoline 90 Oct. R (Premium): 
New York harbor. seveeee ae 
New York harbor, barges Sp eaee 13.7541) 13.75(1) 13.75(1) 13.75 (1) 13 751) | 
a nc se wai bo-0'e (1)13.75-14.7(1) (1)13.75-14.7(1 1)13.75-14.7(1) (1)13.75-14.741) (1)13.75-14.7(1 
Philadelphia, barges . “+ cae 
Baltimore 7 og hig (1)13.75-14.1(1) (1)13.75-14.1(1) 1)13.75-14.1(1 (1)13.75-14.141 (1)13.75-14.1(1 
Baltimore, barges . ey PF ee . . oe 
Motor Gasoline 79 Oct. R (Regular): 
New York harbor .. 
New York harbor, barges 
Philadelphia panes ‘ 
Philadelphia, barges 
Baltimore ..... oe 
Baltimore, barges ‘ ; 
Motor Gasoline 83 Oct, R (Regular): 
New York harbor (2)11.6-12.9(1) (2)11.6-12.9(1 (2)11.6-12.9(1) (2)11.6-12.941 (2)11.6-12.911 
New York harbor, barges (2)11-12(2) (2)11-12¢! (2)11-12(2) (2)11-12(2) (2)11-12(2) 
Philadelphia (2)12.5-13.2(2) (2)12.5-1 (2) (2)12.5-13.2(2) (2)12.5-13.2(2) (2)12.5-13.2(2 
Philadelphia, barges . (1)12.4-12.6(1) (1)12.4-12.6(1) (1)12.4-12.6(1) (1)12.4-12.6(1) (1)12.4-12.6(1) 
Baltimore (1)11.4-12.6(3) (1)11.4-12.6(3) (1)11.4-12.6(3) (1)11.4-12.6(3) (1)11.4-12.6(3) 
3altimore, barges (1)11.3-12.4(1) (1)11.3-12.4(1) (1)11.3-12.4(1) (1)11.3-12.41 (1)11.3-12.4(1 
Moter Gasoline: 
Western Penna., Bradford-Warren: 
78-80 Oct. M (Prem) 13.2501 13.25(1) 13.251) 13.25(1 13.25(1) 
74-76 Oct. M (Regular) 12(2) 12(2) 12(2) 12(2) 12(2) 
Western Penna., Other Districts: 
78-80 Oct. M (Prem) (1)12.75-13.8(1) (1)12.75-13.8(1) (1)12.75-13.8(1) (1)12.75-13.8(1) (1)12.75-13.8(1 
74-76 Oct. M (Regular) (3)11.75-12.8(1) (3)11.75-12.8(1) (3)11.75-12.8(1) (3)11.75-12.8(1) (3)11.75-12.8(1) 
Note: Research octane ratings, indicated by the letter R’’, are minimum ratings Motor method octane ratings, where used, are indicated by 


the letter ‘‘M’’ 





along the eastern seaboard following advances by 
several suppliers in the pattern of moves made the 
previous week by Esso Standard Oil Co. In New 
York and New England, Socony-Vacuum reported in- 
creasing its No. 6 oil tank car prices in amounts 
ranging from 18 to 20c per bbl., effective Sept. 20. 
Like No. 2 fuel, the rapid rise in heavy fuel prices 
in the East prior to the active demand of late autumn 


tended to bring out occasional barge offerings at 
“discounts.”” In addition, the shadow of California 
heavy fuel still hovered over the Gulf and Atlantic 


Coast terminal districts as a potential price depres- 
sant; West Coast reports indicated that cargoes of 
bunker “C” fuel were available there at prices rang- 
ing from $0.88 to $0.95 per bbl., FOB California. The 
generally quoted price for bunker ‘‘C” fuel in cargoes 


da 


at the Gulf was $1.50 and $1.90 for 
New York Harbor. 
Prices for cargo lots of gasoline at the Gulf tended 


barge lots at 


to “jump around,” according to traders. An Inde- 
pendent supplier reported selling 1,000,000 bbls. of 
90 Research premium gasoline at 12.5¢c per gal. for 


shipments over a year; his price was 0.5c higher 
than those previously reported for that grade. At the 
same time, prices for 86 Research premium were off 
0.125ce on reports that material was freely available 
at 10.875c. Other reports also indicated that buyers 
either sought “discounts” for average grade gasoline 
or posed rigid specifications for spot quantities of ma- 
terial at currently reported prices. 

The lubricating oil markets were sparked by one 
of the first advances in Western Penna. prices in 
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many months. His prices for low pour neutral oils 
were advanced 0.5c by one refiner. Another refiner 
reported advancing his price for 25 p.t. neutrals 1c 
per gal. to 16c for 150 vis. and 0.5 to 17.5c for 200. 
Neutrals were “tightening up,”’ according to several 
refiners. 

In other areas, however, lubricating oils contin: ed 
in plentiful supply. 

Trading was light in most areas, according to re- 
ports. Sales in the Midwest generally were confined 
to lots ranging from one to 10 tank cars. The New 
York Harbor district was reported extremely quit. 
At the Gulf, a contra-seasonal development in active 
gasoline negotiations was reported. There also were 
many bids of 7c reported for No. 2 in cargoes. 


GULF COAST . 


Premium Gasoline Prices Decline 0.125c 


Price trends for gasoline and fuel oils were at vari- 
ance at the Gulf during the past week. Gasoline prices 
eased somewhat while bunker “C” fuel prices edged 
higher. 

One large sale of top-grade premium was reported 
Trading in all other products was relatively slack despit« 
several inquiries for kerosine and No. 2 fuel. 

Prices for 86 Research premium gasoline were off 
0.125c on the low on reports of material offered at 
10.875c. Prior to this decline, suppliers had quoted prices 
for that grade ranging from 11 to 11.25c per gal. 

Traders generally said prices for all grades of gaso- 
line continued to ease under light demand. Only one 
active gasoline inquiry was reported at the end of the 
week. There were unconfirmed reports that 83 Research 
regular-grade gasoline and 90 minimum Research pre- 
mium were available at “discounts” ranging from 0.25 
to 0.5c, respectively. However, contrary to most of these 
reports, one Independent reported he had sold 1,000,000 
bbls. of 90 Research premium for shipments over one 
year at 12.5c per gal. 

One export cargo requirement for Grade 100/130 avia- 
tion gasoline was reported; prices reported by suppliers 
for this grade ranged upward from 16.25c per gal. In 
recent months export sales have been extremely slack. 

Fuel oil prices continued “firm,” according to most 
reports. Some buyers said they were unable to cover 
their No. 2 fuel requirements at 7c per gal. Prices re- 
ported for No. 2 fuel ranged from 7 to 8c. 

Bunker “C” fuel prices ranged higher when one sup- 
plier reported quoting $1.75 per bbl.; most other sup- 
pliers reported price of $1.50 for bunker “C” fuel. 


ATLANTIC COAST 


Fuel Oil Prices Continue Rise 


Higher prices for distillate and residual fuel oil were 
reported at New York Harbor and other points along the 
Atlantic Seaboard during the week ended Sept. 24. At 
the same time, the advances in No. 2 prices reported re- 
cently in New England were pared somewhat by reduc- 
tions ranging from 0.1 to 0.4c made by Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., Inc., effective Sept. 22. 

Some traders pointed out that fuel oil prices on the 
coast now were in a period of “consolidation.” Little 
trading has occurred at the new price levels for distillates 
and residuals, recent rises having taken place before the 
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NPN Gasoline Index 


Cents Per Gal. 
Dealer T.W. Tank Car 


Sept. 26 15.18 11.1 
Month Ago 15.19 11.19 
Year Ago 14.59 11.24 

Dealer index is an average of undivided dealer price 
ex tax, in 50 cities 

Tank car index is weighted average of following wholesale 
markets for regular-grade gasoline FOB refineries r 
terminals Okla Midwester: W Penna Calif N Y 
Harbor, Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Bostor ind Gulf Coast 











impact of fall demand. Spot buying interest in gasoline 
was negligible, according to most reports 

Following advance of 20c per bbl, in heavy fuel prices 
by Esso Standard Oil Co. the previous week, most other 
suppliers reported a similar increase in their heavy fuel 
prices at points where they market on the coast. Socony- 
Vacuum said it was advancing its prices for No. 6 fuel, 
tank cars, 18c per bbl. to $2.00 at Perth Amboy, N. J., 
and 20c at most other points on the Middle Atlantic Sea- 
board, effective Sept. 20. The company’s tank car prices 
for No. 6 fuel were: Brooklyn $1.95, Philadelphia $1.93, 
Albany $2.25, Boston and Portland $1.98 and Providence 
$1.955 per bbl., all up 20c. 

In the South also, prices for No. 6, tank cars, ranged 
higher after increases reported by several suppliers, all 
up 20c. Suppliers at Jacksonville and Savannah generally 
quoted $1.88 for No. 6, tank cars, and $1.78 at Tampa 

At New York Harbor, No. 2 fuel barge prices were 
higher and ranged from 8.3 to 8.5c per gal 

The recent rapid rises in prices for distillate and resi- 
dual fuels, at a time before the late fall demand sets in, 
prompted some reductions for competitive reasons and 
also some “discounts” for early shipments. At points in 
upstate New York and New England, Socony-Vacuum 
made reductions in prices for heating oils ranging from 
0.1 to 0.4c “to meet local competition.”” The company’s 
No. 2 tank car prices were reduced 0.1c, effective Sept. 
22, to 8.8c at Albany, Boston and Providence; 8.9c at 
Portland; and 10c at Plattsburg. 

At New York Harbor, there were unconfirmed reports 
that Nos. 2 and 6 fuel oils were available for prompt de- 
livery at “discounts” to help ease some suppliers’ storage 
but these lower prices could not be confirmed 


WESTERN PENNA. 


Two Refiners Up Prices for Neutrals 


Neutral oil prices, advanced by two Western Penna 
refiners during the past week, were up 0.25c on the 
high side of the ranges. Advances followed many weeks 
of reported good demand for these oils. Calls for all 
products were reported generally unchanged, with gaso- 
line strong, fuel oil “fair.” All grades of fuel oil were 
quoted 0.25c higher in lower field. 

Refiners’ prices for 200 vis. 25 pour neutral ranged 
from 17 to 17.5c, following advance of 0.5c in quotation 
reported by one refiner, and for 150 vis. 25 pour neu- 
tral, from 15 to 16c, following advance of ic in refin- 
er’s quotation. 

Low pour test neutrals were up 0.5¢c on high of the 
ranges following advances of 0.5c in quotations reported 
by one refiner. Quotations for low pour and 25 pour 
bright stock were unchanged, the latter ranging from 
17 to 18c. 


Demand for motor oils, bright stocks, and neutrals 
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was relatively active, most refiners said. Neutrals were 
according to several refiners, and 





“especially strong,” 
were generally reported to be “less freely available.” 

Purchase of one car of 200 vis. 25 pour neutral at 
16.5c, for resale, was reported by broker. Also, sale of 
one car of 200 vis, 25 pour at 17.5c was reported by 
refiner. Foreign inquiry for 15,000 bbls. of 25 pour bright 
stock was reported in the market. 

Gasoline sales had not fallen off markedly from peak 


summer demand levels, most sellers said. One refiner 


said he was a “‘substantial buyer.” 

Most refiners continued to report demand for kero- 
sine and fuel oil “somewhat improved.” In lower field, 
Nos. 2, 3, and 36-40 fuels now were offered at 8.5c per 
gal., up 0.25c on lows of ranges. Refiner reported sale 
of 50,000 gals. of No. 2 at 8.5c. 

Crude scale wax, recently reported in relatively slow 
demand, had picked up somewhat, some refiners said. 
One refiner reported “flurry” of orders for 124-6 crude 


scale 


MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Louis Area) 
Fuel Oils Firm with Trading Light 


Fuel oils were “increasingly firm” in the open market 
during the third week of September, acording to reports 
in the Midwest. Price increases were reported by re- 
finers for Nos. 2, 3, 6 and Diesel fuels. Tank car mar- 
keters also asked higher prices for Nos. 2, 6 and range oil. 
While prices for these products edged higher, trading 
was reported slack. 

For the most part, refiners and marketers said No. 6 
was “firm” at $0.80 per bbl., Group 3. However, reports 
from two refiners and an open market buyer revealed 
prices for No. 6 were unsettled with a large refiner of- 
fering product direct to the consuming trade at $0.70 
per bbl.; $0.75 to resellers. 

According to oil sources a normal increase in No. 6 
demand resulting from work stoppage at the coal mines 
was being counterbalanced with the threat of a steel 
strike, and both situations were affecting the No. 6 mar- 
ket. 

tefiners’ price range for No. 6 advanced 5c per bbl. on 
the low to $0.75 and ranged up to $0.95, Group 3. Sales 
of No. 6 reported were: 5,000 bbls. at $0.70, ‘“‘some”’ tank 
car sales at $0.75 and 10,000 bbls. at $0.85, all by the 
same refiner for October shipment and “based on publi- 
cation prices,” 

Prices for No. 2, No. 3 and 58 and above Diesel fuel 
ranged 0.25c, 0.125c and 0.5c higher, respectively, during 
the week following price increases reported by refiners. 





Trading in these products remained slack, however. A 
marketer reported selling four cars each of No. 2 at 6.5c 
and range oil at 7.375c, Group 3. Refiners’ Group 3 quo- 
tations for range oil were unchanged at 7.25 to 7.5c. 

While no trading in gasoline was disclosed, marketers 
said demand had declined, that more suppliers were offer- 
ing material to them and that prices were a “shade 
easier.”” Marketers’ offerings for full specifications re- 
finery regular-grade gasoline ranged upward from 9.625c, 
Group 3. Refiners reported prices from 10 to 10.375c, 
Group 3. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
Range Oil Prices Up; Fuels Firm 


Range oil prices were higher and light and heavy 
fuels were firm during the third full week of September, 
Central Michigan refiners reported. Gasoline inventories 
increased slightly at some plants, but two refiners said 
they were operating from “tank bottoms.” 

Range oil quotations advanced 0.5c on the range low 
when a refiner reported a like increase to 10.5c. Other 
refiners reported prices to 11.5c, FOB refineries. 

No open market trading was reported during the 
week. Refiners mostly reported they were holding all 
fuels—domestics and industrials—for regular customers 
only. Some refiners said they “could see” shortages of 
these fuels this winter. 


MID-CONTINENT 
Light Fuel Demand and Prices Rise 


Light fuel demand increased in several Mid-Continent 
districts during the past week and price trend also was 
upward. Grade 26-70 natural gasoline price was highe1 
and several sellers described it as “quite a lot stronger” 
and “getting pretty tight.” Most refiners said gasoline 
demand was steady and in some farm areas strong, but 
brokers reported gasoline was “easing considerably.” 

Higher prices for No. 2 fuel were reported by several 
refiners in Oklahoma, Kansas, and Arkansas, but in 
North Texas a refiner reported reducing his 42-44 kero- 
sine and No. 2 fuel prices 0.25c “to stimulate lagging lo- 
cal demand.” The week ended with the following new 
price ranges in effect for No. 2: Oklahoma, 6.5-8.5c, up 
0.25c on the low; Kansas, 6.625-8c, up 0.025c on the low; 
Arkansas, 6.625c, up 0.125c; and North Texas, 8.25-8.5c, 
down 0.25c on the high. 

Diesel fuel prices also were higher in Oklahoma and 
Arkansas following advances reported by several re- 
finers resulting in the following new price ranges: Okla- 
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Crude Oil Prices 


Imperial advances prices in some fields fol- 
lowing Canadian dollar devaluation (see p. 55). 

No other crude price changes reported in week 
ended Sept. 24. For complete crude price sched- 
ules, (see p. 54-55). 











homa, 58 and above Diesel 7.25-7.875c, Arkansas, 52 and 
below Diesel 7.125c, and 58 and above Diesel 7.5c. 

No, 6 fuel inquiries picked up last week, according to 
refiners and marketers, some of whom attributed in- 
creased interest in residual to work stoppage in the coal 
mines. Two Kansas refiners reported receiving an inquiry 
from an Ohio marketer wanting 12,000 bbls. of No. 6 in 
October. A Mid-Continent broker said he had tried but was 
unable to find enough low sulfur No. 6 at $0.70 or $0.75 
per bbl. to make up a 125,000-bbl. cargo quantity. 

Low of price range for No. 6 fuel was up 5c in Okla- 
homa when the refiner formerly quoting $0.70 per bbl. re- 
ported advancing his price to $0.75. Prices for No. 6 oil 
reported by other Oklahoma refiners ranged up to $0.90 
per bbl. 

A Mid-Continent broker reported selling five cars of 
No. 6 at $0.80 per bbl., FOB Oklahoma, to a Wisconsin 
consumer. Another Mid-Continent broker said he had 
sold “about 25 cars” of No. 6 at $0.85, Group 3, for ship- 
ment from Kansas to an Iowa consumer. Sales of 10 
cars of No. 6 at $0.90 per bbl. to a Midwest broker, and 
one car of No. 2 fuel at 6.625c to a Nebraska jobber were 
reported by an Oklahoma refiner. 

A North Texas refiner reported selling five cars of 
range oil at 7c and seven cars of No. 2 fuel at 6.125c, 
FOB plant, to a Midwest broker, the latter for shipment 
partly in buyer's cars. 

A group 3 seller reported quoting Grade 26-70 natural 
gasoline at 5.75c Sept. 17, up 0.25c from the previous 
day’s price, and in Breckenridge price also rose 0.25c 
when open spot sales of four cars each were reported by 
two sellers at 5.25c Sept. 19. During the balance of the 
week quotations and sales were reported at 5.75c, FOB 
Group 3, and 5.25c FOB Breckenridge. 


3 Middle East Suppliers Cut Crude 13c 


NEW YORK-—Mid-East Crude Sales Co., Ltd., a sub- 
sidiary of California-Texas Oil Co., Ltd., reported Sept. 
22 its price for 36 gravity Saudi Arabian crude at Ras 
Tanura was $1.75, down 13c, effective Sept. 7; com- 
pany’s crude oil prices vary 2c per degree of gravity 
above or below 36; Mid-East’s previous price for 36 
gravity was $1.88 per bbl. 

Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) and Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 





OIL MARKETS 


Inc. also said their price for 36 gravity Arabian crude 
was reduced to $1.75, Standard’s effective Sept. 7 and 
Socony’s effective Sept. 12. 





Milwaukee ‘Gas’ Price War Seen Near End 
Special to NPN 

MILWAUKEE—One of this city’s “worst gasoline 
price wars’” may come to an end this week, according 
to opinion expressed by oil men here. The outcome 
may bring a narrower margin between Independent and 
major-brand prices, NPN was told. 

Beginning Aug. 12, Independent retail prices (all fol- 
lowing prices are ex taxes) fell to 14.4c for regular- 
grade gasoline and to 15.4c for premium grade from av- 
erages of 18.4c and 19.4c, respectively. Shortly after- 
ward, most major brands stations reportedly went to 
17.4c for regular gasoline and 18.4c for premium from 
previous averages of about 22.1c and 24.1c, respectively 
for the two grades. 

Now, NPN was told, there is a trend among Inde- 
pendent stations to raise their prices to 19.5 to 20.1c 
for regular and to 20.5 to 20.8c for premium, or a mini- 
mum increase of 1.lc per gal. above their prices for 
regular and premium prior to Aug. 12. While some ma- 
jor company brand stations were said still to be selling 
gasoline at reduced prices, other branded stations 
were reported selling regular for 21.3c and premium for 
22.3c, down 0.8c for regular and 1.8c for premium from 
their selling prices prior to Aug. 12. 


Massachusetts Gasoline War Fading 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—The number of dealers op- 
erating below the market in this city's gasoline price 
war has shrunk to five from 28. 

On the other hand, the campaign to persuade sup- 
pliers to fair-trade their products by the end of the year 
is gaining momentum. 

The cut-price holdouts are selling for 3c to 3.5c¢ off 
the market. 


Railroad Goes All Diesel in Chicago Area 


NEW YORK—New York Central Railroad reports 
it has ordered 27 more Diesel-electric switching loco- 
motives to complete Dieselization of Indiana Harbor Belt 
Railroad, key affiliate in Chicago industrial area. 

This brings to 79 the total of Diesel-electrics on order 
for the Indiana Harbor Belt. With completion of deliv- 
eries scheduled for 1950, the road will be fully Dieselized, 
with 118 Diesels in service, compared with 39 at present. 








CRAUN TRANSPORTATION, INC. 
BETTSVILLE, OHIO @ PHONE: 2461 


Contract Carrier for Petroleum Prod- 





DEPENDABLE BULK LIQUID 
MOTOR TRANSPORTATION 
SERVING 
Pa., NJ., Md., Del., D.C. 
Ohio, Va., W. Va. 


FAMOUS 
SINCE 1882 





COASTAL TANK LINES 
YORK, PA. 
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MODERN LUBE OIL REFINERY 
COMPOUNDING—PACKAGING 
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= MOHAWK REFINING CORPORATIONS 
472 FRELINGHUYSEN AVENUE, NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
Refiners and Compounders of Oils 
@ AUTOMOTIVE @ MARINE 
@ TRUCK & BUS @ HYDRAULIC PRESS 
@ DIESEL @ INDUSTRIAL 
Bigelow 3-3675 


WRITE OR WIRE 


THE NATIONAL REFINING CO. 
CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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OIL PRICE SECTION 


At Refineries and 
Terminals and by 
Tank Wagon 


Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s 
OILGRAM Daily Oil Price Service, associated 
with National Petroleum News, whose repre- 
sentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM oOltfices de- 
vote their time exclusively to reporting wil 
dustry prices everywhere. 

Prices shown in tables are sales prices or 
juotations or general offers or posted prices by 



































ili- 


refiners, by pipeline terminal operators, and by 
tanker terminal operators; for current sales 
and shipments; for the business day or period 


stated; except Tank Wagon prices, prices are 


tor bulk lots such as tank car, truck trans- 
port, barge; prices applying to barges or car- 
goes or truck transport lots only, so desig- 
nated FOB refineries or terminals; in cents 
per gal., except per bbl. where $ sign is 
shown; wax and petrolatums in cents per 
pound; ex all fees and taxes; for crude oil 
and its products lawfully produced and trans- 


ported; reported as received by OILGRAM and 
National Petroleum News but not guaranteed; 


for subscribers’ private use only and not for 
esale or distribution or publication. During 
periods of short supply, some sellers, and at 
times all sellers, withhold quotations to new 


ustomers or the posting of firm prices but 
ve OILGRAM the prices they otherwise would 





juote to the trade in general and which they 
nfine their regular customers only Re 
ea wtane rating indicated by the letter 
ina ire minimum ratings Motor Method o« 
tane itings, where used, are indicated by the 
*‘tter M Parenthetical figures before and 
fter price ndicate number ompanies 
juoting the ows ind highs of the inges 
For further details of price condi 
to any NPN—OILGRAM office or 
ny OILGRAM Price Service invoice 
For complete price service delivered daily 


from nearest OILGRAM publishing office, New 
York, Cleveland and Houston, address Platt’s 
Price Service, Inc., 1213 West 3rd St., Cleve 


and (13), Ohio. Annual subscription rate in 
7. a $150 per year, payable in advance 
Gasoline 

Prices in Effect Sept. 26 Sept. 19 

Oct, R 

ren 
56 Oct I 

Pret 10.7 11.62 ( 11.62 l 
6 Oe } 
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0 O« I 
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OIL PACKAG 


TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 
LOW PRICES @ FAST SERVICE 
QUARTS, GALS., 2-GALS., 5-GALS., DRUMS 
Write for Quotations 
WYNNE OIL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 21, PENNA. 













Prices in Effect Sept. 26 Sept. 19 


E, TEX. (Truck tnspt.) 
s2 Oct 4 

Prem 
86 Oct. R 

Prem (1)11—12.5¢1 (1)11-12(1) 
76 Oct. R 

Leg 
SO Uct. R 

Reg (1)10-11(¢1 (1)10-11¢1) 
60 Oct. M & 

3elow (1)9.25-10.5(1) (1)9.25-10.5(1) 
CENT. W. TEX, (Truck Transpt.) 
S2 Oct. R 

Prem (1)911.25-11.5¢1) (1)11.25-—-11.5¢1) 
86 Oct. R 

Pren (1)11.2 11.5¢1 (1)11.25-—11.5¢1) 
76 Oct. R 

Reg (1)10.25-10.501 (1)10.25-—-10.5¢1) 
sO Oct R 

Reg (1)10.25—-10.5(1) (1)10.25—10.5(1) 
60 Oct M & 

elow (1)9.5-10.4(1) (1)9.5-10.4(1 
ARK. (For shipment to Ark. & La.) 
s2 Oct R 

Prem 
S6 Oct R 

Prem 11.37 ] 11.37 
76 Oct. R 

Leg 
SO Oct. R 

teg 10.37 l 10.37561 
60 Oct M & 

Below ¥.290¢1) 9.2501 
KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 
S2 Oct. R 

Prem (1)11.2-12(1 (1)11.2—-12(1 
S6 Oct R 

Prem 11.2-12 (1)11.2—-12(1 
76 Oct. R 

Reg (1510.2 141 (1)10.2-1161 
SU Oct R 

Reg (1)10.2-1141 (1)10.2-11(1 
60 Oct. M & 

Below (1)9.125-10,.25(1)¢1)9.125-10.2 1 
WESTERN PENNA, 
Bradford-Warren: 
78-80 Oct M 

Prem 13.25(1 13.25(1) 
74-76 Oct. M 

Reg (2 12(2) 
Other districts: 
78-80 Oct M 

Prem (1 2.75-13.8(1 (1)12.75-13.8(1 
74-76 Oct. M 

Reg (3)11.75-12.8(1) (3)11.75—12.8(1) 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN (FOB Central Michi- 
gan refineries.) 
U.S. Motor: 
S2 Oct. R 

Prem (1912.4 14.501 (1)12.% 14.541) 
S6 Oct R 

Prem (1913.5—14.25(1 (1)13.5-14.2501 
76 Oct. R 

Reg (2911.75-12.501 2)11.75—-13.5(1) 
SO Oct. R 

Reg (1)12-18.2501 (1)12-13.2501 
Str. run gaso- 

line, excl. 

Detroit 

shpt. ....(€1)9.75-11.625(1) (1)9.75-11.625(1) 


OHTO—Quotations 
to Ohio points: 
73-75 Oct. M 


of 8.0. Ohio for delivery 


14.0 


14.0 


mm READY NOwW- 


A brand New Edition 
of the Famous 





MB WAVERLY HANDBOOK 
in two bindings— 
Regular $2.00 copy 


$3.00 copy 


WAVERLY 


OIL WORKS CO. 
PITTSBURGH (1) PENNA. 


DeLuxe 





Prices in Effect 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles dist. : 
sU-82 Oct. M 
(Prem.) (1)13—-16.1(1) (1)13-16.1(¢1) 
74-16 Oct. M 
(meg.) (1)11.6-13.6(2) (1)11.6-13.6(2) 
San Fran. dist.: 
S0-S2 Oct. M 
(vrem.) (1)15.85-16.6(1) (1)15.85—-16.6(1) 
74-16 Oct. M 
(Reg. ) (1)13.85-14.1(1) (1)13.85-14.1(1) 
San Joaquin Valley: 
SO-S2 Oct. M 
(Prem.) (1)15.85-16.6(1) (1)15.85-16.6(1 
74-76 Oct 
(Reg (1)13.85—14.1(1) (1)13.85—-14.1(01 


Sept. 26 


Lubricating Oils 


WESTERN PENNA. 


Prices are 
reported, 


VISCOUS NEUTRALS—No. 3 col. Vis. at 70° 


200 Vis. 


for sales made, or 
to jobbers & compounders 


(180 at 100°) 420-425 fi. 
(1)20.5-21(1) 


offers 


only 


O p.t 5 20.562 
10 p (1)19.5-20(1) 19.542 
15 p.t (1)18.5-19(1) is 2 
25 ».t (4917-17.501) L7to 
150 Vis. (143 at 100°) 400-405 fi. 

0 p.t (1)18.5—-19(1) 18.5(2 
10 p.t (1)17.5-18(1) 17.5(2 
15 p.t (1)16.5-17(1) 16.512 
25 p.t (3)15-16(1) (4)15-15.5 


CYLINDER STOCKS: 


3rt. stk., 145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 fi., 
s col 
Be Bh, caves 19.5(2) 19.5(2) 
15 p.t. 18.5(2) 18.5(2) 
ee. sone 17-18 17-18 
600 S.R. 

filter’b (2)11-12.5(2 (2)11-12.5 
650 S.R (2)12-13.5(2 (2)12-13.5 
600. fi , (2)14—-18(1) (2)14-18(1) 
630 fi (2)16-19¢2) (2)16-19¢1 


MIDCONTINENT LUBES 


(FOB Tulsa basis. 
Neutrals are 0-10 
PP. 


25 


p.p. oils, vis. 


viscous 


0.5c under 0-10 p.p. oils; 15-25 p.p 


oils.) 


Neutral Oils—Conventional 
Pale Oils Col, 


60-85 vis. 2. 


sept. 19 


(1)9. (1)9.75-11(1 
86-110 vis. 2.(1)10—-11.25(1) (1)10—11.25( 
150 vis. 3.(1)11-13(1) (1)11-13(1) 
180 vis. 3.(1)11.5-13.5(1) (1)11.5-13.5 
200 vis. 3.(1)11.5-14(1) (1)11.5-14(1 
250 vis. 3.(1)13-15(1) (1)13-15(1) 
280 vis. 3.(1)13-15.5(1) (1)13-15.5(1 
300 vis. 3.(1)13.5-16(1) (1)13.5-16(1 
Red Oils 


200 vis. 


Col. 
5. 


Cylinder Stocks: 


600 s.r., olive 
green ....(1)12-15(1) (1)12-15(1) 
Black Oil 18.5(1) 18.5(1) 


ay 
4vU 


= 
~ 


~~ 


Se 


15- 
quoted 
nonviscous 
oils generally are quoted 0.25c under 0-10 p.p 





reliably 


Bright stock, vis. at 210°. 
at 100°; 
neutrals generally are 








THIS 
IS YOUR 


MARKET PLACE! 


A card advertisement 
NPN’s Market 


in 


Section 


every week will bring you 


quick and continu 


sales at low cost. 


ous 


WRITE FOR SPACE RATES 


1213 West Third St. 


Cleveland 13, Ohio 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 








NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 















Prices in Effect Sept. 26 Sept. 19 
Mid Continent Lube (Cont.) 
Bright Stock—Conventional 


200 vis. D: 
10-25 p.p. 23(1) 23(1) 
150-160 vis. D: 

0-10 p.p. - (2)17-19(1) (2)17-19(1) 
10-25 p.p. .(1)17-18.5(1) (1)17-18.5(1) 
120 vis. D: 

0-10 p.p. - (2)16.5-18(1) (2)16.5-18(1) 
Bright Stock—Solvent 
150-160 vis. 0-10 

p.p., 95 v.i.(1)22-23¢1 2342) 
Neutral Oils—Solvent 
170- ate vis. 

9S i _ 15.5(1) 15.5(1) 
200-216 vis., 

90-95 v.i 16.5(2 16.5(2) 
300 vis 

95 V.i ‘ 18(1) 18(1) 








HOW MUCH FREIGHT 
DO YOU PAY? 


@ If you can save on the freight 
rate ... you can make an extra 
profit or sell petroleum products 
at a lower price with the same 
profit! 


Many carload buyers of 100% 
Pure Pennsylvania Bright Stocks, 
Neutrals and Finished Motor Oils 
find that Elk Refining’s central 
location saves freight. This is 
especially true in shipments to 
the South and Southwest. 


Elk Refining Company’s unique 
jobber-distributor - compounder 
agreement also guarantees you 
quality and delivery at prices 
that assure excellent profits. You 
can’t afford not to investigate 
this proposition. Get the details 
today, without obligation. 


Write, phone or wire: 
ELK REFINING COMPANY 


KANAWHA VALLEY BLDG. 
CHARLESTON 24, W. VA. 






. 
too Pune = 
PENNSYLVANIA 4 








Refiners of Motor Oils 
Highest Bright Stocks 
Quality Neutrals 
Pennsylvania Grade Cylinder Stocks 
Petroleum Waxes 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


Prices in Effect Sept. 26 Sept. 19 
SOUTH TEXAS (Neutral Oils) 

(Vis. at 100° F. FOB refineries for domestic 
and/or export shipment.) 


PALE OILS: 
Vis. COLOR 


100 1%-2%.. 9.5(5) 9.5(5) 
200 No. 2-3 10.5(5) 10.5(5) 
300 No, 2-3.. 11.25(5) 11.255) 
500 No. 

2%-3% =... 12(5) 12(5) 
750 No. 3-4.. 12.75(5) 12.75(5) 
1200 No. 3-4. (4)13.5-14(1) (4)13.5-14(1) 
2000 No, 4..(1)14—-14.5(5) (1)14-14.5(5) 
RED OILS: 

100 No. 5-6. 9.5(4) 9.5(4) 
200 No. 5-6. 10.5(5) 10.5(5) 
300 No. 5-6 11.25(5) 11.25(5) 
500 No. 5-6 12(5) 12(5) 

750 No, 5-6 12.75(5) 12.75(5) 
1200 No, 5-6. (4)13.5—14(1) (4)13.5-14(1) 
2000 No. 5-6. (1)14—-14.5(5) (1)14-14.5(5) 


CHICAGO (From Mid-Continent p.l. crude) 
Neutral oils vis. at 100° F. 0 to 10 p.p. 
Pale Oils: 

Vis. Color 

60-8S5—No. 2 

86-110 No y 

150—No. 3. 

180—No. 3 

200 No ; 

250—-No 3 


Kerosine, Gas 
Prices in Effect Sept. 26 Sept. 19 
OKLAHOMA (Group 3) 
i 3 W.W . (2)7.625-S.87: 
12-44 ww (4)7,.625-9(1) 
Range oil (2)7.375-S.75(1) 
58 & above 





D.I. diesel. (1)7.25—7.STE ’ 
No. 1 p.w (3)7.25—7.S8T75 ’ 
No. 1 straw. (1)7.25—7.62: ) 
No 2 straw .(5)6.5-8.5(1 
OO, BD csoces rer aeey 
No. 6. (1)$8$0.75—-0.90(3) (1)80.70-0.90(3) 
14-16 grav 

BE a cscce $1.20(1) $1.20(1) 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 
41-43 Ww.w (1)7.625-8.541) ‘ 
2-44 w.w (3)7.625-8.5°01) ( 
Range oil (1)7.375-7.501) ( ) 
D.1. diesel 
1 p.w 
No, 2 straw 
} straw 





6(2) 
(1)$8$0.70-0.9511) 





N. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns.) 


41-43 w.w...(2)8.5-9.6(1) (2)8.5-9.6(1) 
12-44. w.w...(1)8 5-8.75(1) (1)8.5-901) 
58 D.I. .....(1)7.5-9.8(1) (1)7.5-9.8(1) 
No. 2 straw.(1)8.25-8.5(1) (1)8.25-8.75(1) 
No. 6 fuel $0.90(1) $0.90(1) 
W. TEX, (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns.) 
41-43 w.w. .. 9.5(1) 9.5(1) 
42-44 w.w 10.5(1) 


No. 1 straw. 9.25(2) 

a : straw. (1)8.5—9.25(1) (1)8.5-9. °25(1) 
No. 

No. 6 fuel.. > 2 (1)$1.25-1.80(1) (1)$1.25~1 80(1) 


E. TEX, (Truck trnspt.) 


41-43 w.w. ..(1)8.5-9.25(1) (1)8.5-9.25(1) 
42-44 w.w. ..(1)8.5-9.5(1) (1)8.5-9.5(1) 
58 & above 


D.I. diesel. (2)8-9(1) 
No. 2 fuel...(1)8—9.25(1) 
No. 6 fuel... 


(2)8-9(1) 
(1)8~—9.25(1) 
(1)$0.95-1.90(1) (1)$0.95-1.90(1) 


CENT. W. TEX. (Truck trnspt.) 


41-43 w.w. -(1)9-9.5(1) (1)9-9.5(1) 
58 & above 
D.I. diesel. (1)8. ze-0.5 5(1) (1)8.7 9.25(1) 
U ee gas oil 8.5(1) ne 
No fuel. 9.25(1) 4 25(1) 
No. 2 fuel... 9(1) 9(1) 
No. 3 fuel... oa in 
No. 5 fuel... $1.68(1) $1.68(1) 
No. 6 fuel...(1)$1.25—-2.00(1) (1)$1.25—2.00(1) 
KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 


12-44 w.w 
58 & above 
Diesel ....(1)7.5-10.125(1) (1)7.5-10.125(1) 


(1)8—9.625(1) (1)8-9.625(1) 


No, 1 fuel...(1)7.6—-9.3(1) (1)7.6-9.3(1) 
No. 2 fuel (1)6.75-S(1) (1)6.625-S8(¢1) 
No. 4 fuel... $2.32(1) $2.32(1) 

No. 5 fuel (1)$1.35—-1.82(1) (1)$1.35—1.82(1) 
No. 6 fuel (1)$0.925—1.75(1)¢1)$8$0.90-1.7511) 








Oil Price Section 





Prices in Effect Sept. 26 Sept. 19 
Red Olls: 

1s0—No, 5 14(1) 14(1) 
200—No. 5 14(1) 14(1) 
250—No. 5 15(1) 15(1) 
280—No, 5 15.5(1) 15.5(1) 
300—No. 5 16(1) 16(1) 


o Bee 
Note: Viscous oils, 15 to 30 p.p. are quoted 
0.5¢c lower; 60-85 and 86-110 No. 2 nonviscous 
oils, 15 to 30 p.p. 0.25¢ lower. 
sr mare Steam Refined (Viscosity at 210°) 


eeccecece 14.5(1) 14.5(1 

180 eeecesces 15.5(1) 15.5(¢1) 
BOO ccccssecce 16.5(1) 16.5(1) 
Bright Stocks, 160 vis. at 210° No. 8 color 

0 to 10 p.p. 22.5(1) 22.5(1) 
15 to 25 p.p. 22(1) 22(1) 
30 to 40 p.p.  21.5(1) 21.5(1) 
E filtered 

Cyl. Stock. 16.5(1 16.5(1 
Note: To obtain prices delivered in Chicago 


add 0.6c per gal. 


Natural Gasoline 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to blend 
ers on freight Basis shown below Shipments 
may originate in any Mid-Continent manufac- 
turing district.) 


FOB GROUP 3 


Grade 26-70 7 Sale (oi Sale 
FOB BRECKENRIDGE 
Grade 26-70 c Ss ‘ yd Ss es 
& Fuel Oils 
Prices in Effect Sept. 26 Sept. 19 
ARK. (For shipment to Ark, and La.) 
12-44 w.w 7.87501) 7.7501 
Tractor fuel. 9.125(1) 9.125(1) 
Diesel fuel 52 

& below 7.125(1 741) 


Diesel fuel 58 


& above 7.501) 7.37501) 
No, 2 fuel 6.501) 6.501) 
No, 3 fuel 6.25(1 6.125(1 
No, 4 fuel... $1.75(1) $1.75(1) 
No. 5 fuel... $1.55(1) $1.55(1) 
No, 6 fuel... $1.40(1) $1.40(1) 
WESTERN PENNA. 
45 w.w. ....(2)9.5-9.75(1) (2)9.5-9.75(1) 
No, 1 fuel... cee yr 
No, 2 fuel "(1)8.75-9 5(1) (1)8.75—9.5¢1) 
No. 3 fuel...(1)8.75-9.25(1) (1)8.75-9.25(1) 
36-40 gravity. (1)8 75-—9(1) (1)8.75-9(1) 
Other districts: 
45 w.w, ....(1)9.25-10(1) (1)9.25-10(1) 
Se Ga aseoe pone osee 
No, 1 fuel.. .(1)9-9.5(1) (1)9-9.511) 
No. 2 fuel (1)8S.5-905) (1)8.5-915 
No. 3 fuel (1)8.5-901) (1)8.5-901 
36-40 gravity(2)8.75-90(1 (1)8.5-9(1 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN (FOB Centra! Michi- 
gan refineries.) 


Range oil (2)10.5-11.501) 1510-11.501) 
46-49 w.w. 

kero . (1)10.75-11.542) (1)910.75-11.502) 
P.W. 

distillate (4)910.75-11461 (4)10.75-1101) 
No. 2 light 

straw (499.75-10.501 (4)9.75-10.5(1) 
No. 3 straw.(4)9.75-10(1) (4)9.75-1041) 
U.G.I, gas oil(1)7.75-8.5(2) (1)7.75-8.5(2) 
No. 5 fuel...(1)5.75-7.7(1) (1)5.75-7.7(1) 
No, 6 fuel...(2)5.5-7.5(2) (2)5.5~-7.5(2) 


OHIO—Quotations of S.O. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


Kerosine 11.5 11.5 


CALIFORNIA 
San Joaquin Valley 


40-43 w.w (1)12.6—-15.6(1 (1)12.6—-15.6(1) 
Heavy fuel 

(PS 400) $1.55¢2) $1.55(2) 
Light fuel 

‘(PS 300) §$2.10;(2) $2.10(2) 
Diesel fuel 

(PS 200) ..(1)10-11.5(1) (1)10-11.5(1) 


Stove dist. 
(PS 100) ..(1)11.5-13.3(1) (1)11.5-13.3(1) 
Los Angeles: 


40-43 w.w -(1)12.1-15.1(2) (1)12.1-15.1(2) 





ROY M. HENWOOD ASSOCIATES 







140 CEDAR STREET 


ENGINEERS @© ARCHITECTS 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Tel. WOrth 4-6485 


ENGINEERING SERVICE TO THE 


PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


Prices in Effect 
CALIFORNIA 


Sept. 26 Sept. 19 


(Cont.) 
Heavy fuel 

(PS 400). 
Light fuel 

(PS 300). .(1)$1.80-2.05(3) 
Diesel Fuel 

(PS 200)..(1)8.1-11(2) 
Stove dist. 

(PS 100)..(1)9-12.5(2) 
San Francisco: 


. (1) $1.40-1.50(3) (1)$1.40-1.50(3) 
(1)$1.80—2.05(3 
(1)8.1-11(2) 


(1)9-12.5(2) 


40-43 w.w. ..(1)12.6-15.6(1) (1)12.6-15.6(1) 
Heavy fuel oe 

(PS 400).. $1.55(2) $1.55(2) 
Light fuel 

(PS 300)... $2.10(2) $2.10(2) 
Diesel fuel 

(PS 200). .(1)10-11.5(1) (1)10-11.5(1) 

»ve dist. 

(PS 100). /(1)11.5-13.3(1) (1)11.5-13.3(1) 


Wax 


Prices in Effect Sept. 26 
WESTERN PENNA, (Bbis. C.L.) 
White Crude Scale: 
122-124 A.m.p (1)3.75-4(2 
124-126 A.m.p (1)3.735—4(2 


CHICAGO (FOB Chicago District refinery of 
one refiner in bags or 100 lb. cartons, carloads. 
Carloads, slabs loose, 0.7c less. Melting points 
are EMP (ASTM methods); add 3° F. to con- 
vert into AMP. 


Fully refined: 


SEABOARD 


Melting points are AMP, 
EMP. Prices are for carload lots. Domestic 
prices are FOB refinery; seale in bags or 
bbis.; fully refined, slabs loose. Export prices 
are FAS; scale in bags or bbls; fully refined 
in bags or cartons. 


3° higher than 


Crude New Orleans N.Y. N.Y. 

Scale Export Domestic Export 

122-4 wh. een eeee 

124-6 wh. 4.65(1) $.5(2) (1)4.5-4.65(1) 

Fally Refined: 

123-5 ° nee 6.35(2) ece 

125-7 7.301) 6.35(3) (1)7.05—7.25(1) 

28-30 7.3(1) 6.35(3) (1)7.05—7.25(1) 

130-32 .. 6.40(1) 7.15(1) 

133-5 7.4(1) 6.45(3) (1)7.15—7.35(1) 

135-7 7.55 (1) 6.6(2) 7.501) 

138-40 8(1) 7.05(3) (1)7.75—7.95(1) 

143-5 8.25(1) 7.3(2) (1)8-8.2(1) 

149-51 11.5(1) 10.55(1) 11.45(1) 
Petrolatums 

WESTERN PRNNA. (Bbis., carloads; tank 

car, 1 to 1.5¢ ess.) 

a ee «+ «(1)6.375-7.25(2) 

Lily White ..... verre rs (1)6.125-6.375(1) 

Cream White ........... «++ -(1)5.75-6.125(1) 

EAGMt AMD .occcceces ° . (1)4-4.5(1) 

cae cage SCT OO OOOO COT TT ere (2)4.125—4.25(1) 

ME. €eue1becsseuusuen sean 3.875(2) 


DOMESTIC - EXPORT 


DRUMMING 
CANNING 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 


PETROLEUM 


PRODUCTS 









Paragon Oi! Company 


Bridgewater Street at Newtowr Creek 
Brooklyn 22, N. Y 
Cable Address ‘'Paragonoil N. Y 


Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & tanker terminals, and of tanker terminal operators, 
FOB their 


District Prem. Gasoline 
N. Y. Harbor .(1)12.6-14.2(1) 

do barges .(2)12-13.75(1) 
Albany . (2)14.05-14.3(3) 
Baltimore (1)12.4-14.1¢1) 

do barges (1)12.3-13.65(1) 
Baton Rouge 11.9(1) 

do barges 11.9(1) 
Boston (1)12.6-14.4(3) 
Charleston. (2)12.1-13.475(1) 
Corpus Christi. (1)12-13(1) 
Houston (1)11.5-13.75(1) 

do barges (1)11.5-13.75¢1) 
Jacksonville 13.116) 
Miami 13.1(4) 
Mobile 13.1¢2) 
New Haven (1)14-14.5(1) 
New Orleans. .(1)11,.5-12.5(1) 

do barges (1)11.5-12.5(1) 
Norfolk (2)12.3-12.75(1) 
Pensacola 13.1(1) 
Philadelphia (1)13.7-13.75(2) 

do barges (1)13.6-13.65(¢1) 
Port Everglades 13.1(4) 
Portland (1)14.15-14.4(1) 
Providence . (1)14.15-14,.4(¢1) 
Savannah 13.1(4) 
Tampa 13.115) 
Wilmington 

N. C (1)12.45-13.45(1) 

No. 2 Fuel 

N. Y. Harbor 8.6(16) 

do barges (2)8.3-8.5(14) 
Albany (4)8.58-8.9(4) 
3altimore S.6¢11) 

do barges. 8.514) 
3aton Rouge 7.901) 

do barges. 7.901) 
3oston S.8(14) 
Charleston S.6(35) 
Houston (2)8.25-9(1) 

do barges. .(1)6.75-7(2) 
Jacksonville 9.116) 
Miami 9.1(4) 
Mobile 9(2) 
New Haven 8.749) 
New Orleans .(1)8-8.2(3) 

do barges. .(1)7.95-S8.2(1) 
Norfolk (4)8.6-S.S¢1) 


terminals Ships 


86 Oct. R 


Pensacola 9(1) 
Philadelphia 8.6(10) 
do barges. 8.508) 

Pt. Everglades 9.114) 
Portland (4)8.8-8.9(4) 
Providence R819) 
Savannah 9.1(5) 


Tampa 
Wilmin 
N. ( 


N. ¥ 
Albany 


Baltimore 


2 (1)8.8-9.1(6) 
gton, 


(1)8.2-8.6(7) 


No. 6 Fuel 


bunkers 


Harbor (10)$1.93-2.00(1) 


2.25(1) 


1.93(5) 


Baton Rouge 1.63(1) 
Boston 1.98(7) 
Charleston 1.88(2) 
Corpus Christi 1.63(1) 
Houston (1)1.60-1.65(1) 
Jacksonville 1.8816) 
Miami 1.83(1) 
Mobile 1.73(1>) 
New Haven 1.95(2) 
New Orleans 1.6313) 
Norfolk 1.93(3) 
Pensacola 1.9001) 
Philadelphia 1.93(8) 
Port Everglades 1.83(2) 
Portland 1.98(2) 
Providence 1.955(4) 
Savannah 1.88(4) 
Tampa 1.78(5) 
Wilmington 

N. C oe 

Research octane ratings 

octane ratings, where used 


indicated by the letter oR” 


are indicated by the letter 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 





Oil Price Section : 





Atlantic & Gulf Coasts 


90 Oct. R 
Prem. Gasoline Keg. Gasoline 


prices are exclusive of lighterage. 


79 Oct. R 83 Oct. R 
Reg. Gasoline 


(2)14.6-12.9(¢1) 


4c (1)11.4-12.6(3) 
= “s (1)11.3-12.4(1) 
10.9(1) e 
e 1V0.9(¢1) ove 
(1)14.15-14.4(1) (1)11.6-12.9(9) 
13.75(1) (2)11.1-11.75(1) 
eo 11(2) 
es 10.5(1) (1)11-11.75(1) 
12(1) ; (1)11-11.75(1) 
13.1(¢1) 12.1(1) 
13.1(1) 12.1(5) 
13.1¢1) 12.1(3) 
14.5(1) sai (1)12.5-13(2) 
(1)10.75-11.1(1) 11.5(1) 
; (1)10.75-11.1¢1) 11.5¢1) 
13.9(1) ea (2)11.3-11.9(2) 
' 12.1(1) 
(1)13.75-14.7(1) P (2)12.5-13.2(2) 
, (1)12.4-12.6(1) 
13.1(1) 12.1(6) 
(1)14.15-14.4(1) 12.9(4) 
(1)14.15-14.4(1) 12.9(5) 
13.1(1) 12.1(7) 
13.141) 12.1(7) 
13.85(1) (2)11.45-11.85(2) 


Gas House 


Gas OU 


(1)8.7-9.2(1) 


9.141) 
4.411) 


S.7«1) 


G( i ) 


S.7(1) 


S.5¢1) 
8.5¢1) 


§.6(1) 


No. 6 Fuel 
Barges 


$1.90(13) 


1.90(3) 

1.60(1) 

1.95(4) 
1.85(3) 
1.60(1) 
60(7) 

85(6) 
80(2) 
.7001) 
90(2) 
.60(3) 
90(4) 
.90(1) 
90(8) 
80(3) 
.95(1) 
925(2 
85(5) 
.75(5) 


Pr Pe pe eh Pah fh fh fh et fh ft Pt 


No. 5 Fuel 
(@-10 p.t.) 


(10) $2.68-2.80(1) 


No. 5 Fuel 
(15-60 p.t.) 


$2.32(1) 





(10)2.65-2.75(1) 2.29(1) 
3.30(1) rr 
2.65(1) 2.32(1) 
2.65(1) 2.29(1) 

1.98(1) 
1.95(1) 
2.67(5) 
(1)2 2 
2.25(1) 
(1)2.28-2.32(1) 
2.68(1) 2.60(6) 
2.595(1) 2.665(2) 


Bunker C Fuel 
Ships’ Bunkers 


$1.90(11) 


Heavy Diesel 


$3.45(3) 
90(3) 
60(2) 
.95(4) 
85(3) 
60(3) 
60(9) 
8516) 
80(2) 
.7001) 
90(2) 
6014) 
9014) 
9011) 
GOCS) 
ROC3) 
95(1) 
925(3) 
S5(5) 


3.15(1) 
(1)3.05-3.10(5) 


3.10(2) 


3.45(2) 


ee Pa eke eek fh fh fd fl ft fh Ph pet ld 


folo) 


are minimum ratings 
M’ 


Prices in effect Sept. 26. 


Ships’ Bunkers (45 eet., 45 4.1.) 


Kerosine 
No. 1 Fuel 
Yi lo) 
8.9(15) 
(6)9.2-9.4(3) 
9¢( 10) 
(2)8.9-9.4(1) 
$.4(1) 


219) 
9.2(9) 
9,219) 


(1)8.7-8.8(7) 


Diesel Oil 
Shore Plants 
(5@ cet.,55 d.i.) 


9(5) 


9.2(3) 


9(4) 
8.3¢1) 


&.7(2) 


(1)7 


5(2 


9.1(6) 
9.1(2) 
9(1) 

(2)9.1-9.2(1) 

(1)8.3-8.6¢2) | 
9(3) 
9(1) 
9(6) 


9.1(3) 
(1)9.2-9.3(1) 
9,2(2) 
9.1(5) 
9.1(6) 


8.7(2) 


Light Diesel 
Ships’ Bunkers 


$3 


70(6) 


70(4) 
35(1) 
74(3) 
61(2) 


TT AT) 


(1)3.30-3.36(1) 
822(4) 
822(1) 


jo www 


Coto Cte tote 





61(3) 
tor Method 


Mc 











Marketer of Petroleum Products 


NEW ENGLAND PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


New York 


Beston 








NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 



















Oil Price Section 





Gulf Coast__Cargoes, Domestic & Export, All Ports 


Cargo prices are FOB ship at Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbis., and are by refiners only to other 
refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal operators. The figure in parentheses after each price 
indicates the number of companies quoting that price. Prices in Effect Sept. 26. 


Aviation Gasoline 


See Berea CREO) coccnccccsosccesccess SRR 
Grade 100/130 (AN-F-48) eeeecescccssce Bese 
Grade 91/98 (AN-F-45) a s Sn ene 14.45(1)-16.5(2) 


Se Be CRED 6 6.6060 6s cee sececeesseesenee 15.75(1) 


Motor Gasoline Leaded 


86 Oct. R (Premium) 10.875(1)-—11(2)-11.25(2) 


90 Oct. R (Premium) Jaiuuiydaaséeiulaa oa cae eee 

79 Oct. R (Regular) ; PEE ee Uae 10(4) 

83 Oct R (Regular) pcccscecaceceececcccecss SO1>-80.0041)-00.0007-4502) 
70-72 Oct. M ea ieee we 9 .5(3)-9.75(1)-10.25(1) 


Kerosine & Light Fuels 


41-43 kerosine 7.5(3)-8(1)-8.5(1)-901) 
No, 2 Fuel 7(4)-7.25(1)-7.5(1)-8(2) 


Diesel & Gas Oils 
43-47 Diesel index 
48-52 Diesel index 
53-57 Diesel index 


~I-l-] 


Heavy Fuels 

No. 5 Fuel, 0-10 p.t TETTOR TET TCC rT TT Ee ee OU OR 

Bunker C Fuel . : (Aecacweeeeveansae eee eee 

Research octane ratings, indicated by the letter ‘‘R’'’, are minimum ratings Motor Method 
octane ratings, where used, are indicated by the letter ‘'M 


Aviation Gasoline & Jet Propulsion Fuel 
Prices in Effect Sept. 26 


(Prices are for tank cars, barge or truck transport mans aviation gasolines meet Specification AN- 
F-48, unless otherwise noted; jet fuel meets AN-F-32.) 


Aviation G li 











District Grade 115/145 Grade 100/130 Grade 91/98 Grade 80 Jet Fuel(JP-1-2) 
New York, N.Y. 19.85(1) 18.1(3) (2)16.6-16.7(1) (1)15.7-15.85(1) ecece 
Buston, Mass. re 18.2(2) 16.7(2) 15.95(1) eeee 
Portland, Me. .. ese cess 17.8(1) eete 
Paes, BOs ccces 18.1(1) 16.6(1) pe wie 
Baltimore, Md. . 18.1(2) 16.6(2) 15.85(1) oese 
Norfolk, Va. ... on 18.1(2) 16.6(2) 15.85(1) oee0 
Charleston, 8. C. Tr 18(2) 16.5(2) 15.75(1) ese 
New Orleans, La. 18.75(1) 17(2) 15.5(2) 14.75(1) 9.6(1) 
(Baton Rouge) 
Houston, Tex. 18.75(2) 17(3) 15.5(3) 14.75(2) 9.6(1) 
Lake Port Terminal Prices 
Prices in Effect Sept. 26 

Buffalo Cleveland Detroit Toledo 
78-80 Oct. M (Prem.).. 15.3(2) ietese ‘000s ° 
74-76 Oct. M (Reg.) 13.8(2) saan seccee eeeses 
Kerosine yh he ee 10.5(2) a sakes hie 9 0nse2 10.5(1) 
Pn «06 eee8e0ee0 10.4(1) janes 9.85(2) 9.25(1) 
Da 2 Be tsescweaneese -ceene ieeee 10.6(2) 10.1(2) 
a 2 on ¢esckes ehawe 9.9(2) cacees (1)9.6-9.85(1) 9.1(2) 
Me PED cccccsecesce eeoeeose qq qq. esses gj # sees6e - jo  »en#es 
a San «ct srengeee-6 aig dl 6.35(1) 6.35(2) 5.75(3) 
No. 6 Fuel ..... 7.2(2) 6(1) 6.1(2) 5.5(3) 


Tanker Market Report 


Supplied by Dietze Inc., New York, N. Y., oil & ship brokers and tank steamer chartering 
agents. All rates shown are on basis of tons of 2240 pounds, unless otherwise stated are for ves- 
sels over 14,000 TDW, and unless otherwise stated are in dollars per ton. For purposes of rate 
calculation only, it has been assumed that New York is the port of discharge whenever the range 
USNH appears. Approximate rates in cents per bbl, may be determined by dividing per-ton rate 
by following conversion factors: gasoline, 8.7; kerosine, 7.9; No. 2 fuel, 7.5; 30 gravity crude, 7.3; 
No. 5 fuel, 6.9; Bunker ‘‘C’’ fuel, 6.5. 


LAST PAID OWNERS ASK 


Gulf New York (Clean)....§$ 1.78 $ 1.78/1.85 

(Dirty).... 1.64 1.64/1.71 

NWI i... COM. <idsctceses O48 4.26/4.91 

Ras Tanura UO... Comtimeet..cssccsscese GO 7.09/7.63 

UNITED STATES FLAG CHARTERS 
VESSEL TDW CARGO TRADE RATE LIFTING 
9/19 THE CABINS 17,000 Dirty Cross Gulf 60c Late Sept 
9/21 0. M. BERNUTH 12,500 Dirty USGulf/USNH $1.68 Early Oct 
9/22 HENRY M. DAWES 15,500 Dirty USGulf/USNH 1.64 Mid Oct 
4/22 JULESBURG 15,500 Dirty Basis Los Angeles/USNH 5.04 Oct./Nov 
FOREIGN FLAG CHARTERS 
STORANGER 13,000 Dirty Basis Ras Tanura/Stockholm §8.54 Mid Oct 
SICANUS 9,000 Dirty 3asis Abadan/UKCont. 40/3d Sept. /Oct 
SOUTHERN ATLANTIC 14,000 Dirty Basis Abadan/UKCont. 43/1d Late Oct 
SAINT GOBAIN 13,500 Dirty Basis Adaban/Stockholm $9.03 Jan, 
(3 consecs option voys. up to end 1950) 

ADNA 8,500 Whaleoil Brake/Fredriksstad Lumpsum 90,000 N.Kr. Sept./Oct 
BEAUFIGHTER 16,250 Whaleoil Antarctic Round Voyage 20/-d DWT Dec 
PUNTA VAGNO 8,800 Dirty Carib. /UKContinent 26/-d Oct 
MYRTO 9,500 Dirty Ras Tanura/Genoa 5.71 Early Oct 
FENJA 14,000 Dirty Carib. /UKContinent 26/-d Mid Oct 
9/19 KVINT 9,000 Dirty Carib. /USNH 1.49 Late Sept 





september 





28, 1949 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 





LPG Prices 


Prices in Effect Sept. 26 


(Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents per gal., 
tank cars or transport trucks) 
Com- In- Com- Indus- 
mercial dustrial mercial trial 
District Propane Propane Butane Butane 
N.Y. Harbor . 5.5(1) 5.5(1) 4.75(1) 4.75(1) 
Philadelphia .. ee e860 ee ocee 
Baltimore... ecee cess ccee 
Hastings, ek, seen cone cece 
New Orleans cee eves ° 
Houston ° 
ToledO ....+. 


Naphthas and Solvents 
Prices in Effect Sept. 26 

(FOB Group 3) 
Stoddard solvent 
Cleaners naphtha 
V.M.&P,. naphtha 
Mineral Spirits (3)9.875-10.375(1) 
Rubber solvent ...... -++-(1)10.375-11.375(1) 
Lacquer diluent .. . (2)11.125~—11.375(2) 
Benzoil diluent ° 
WESTERN PENNA 
Other Districts: 
Untreated Naphtha . 12.75(1) 
Stoddard Solvent ° . (4) 12.75-13(1) 
OHIO—Quotations of S.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


(1)10.375—-10.875(1) 
10.875(4) 
(3)10.875-11.375(1) 


VM&P Naphtha ...........+«.-. 16.0 
Mineral Spirits & Stoddard Solvent 15.5 
Rubber Solvent ......--ceceeeeeees 15.0 


E, TEXAS (Truck ranges ) 
Stoddard Solvent .... ones 
KANSAS (For Kan. Dest’n. only) 
Stoddard Solvent , veeces 
ATLANTIC COAST 


10.75(1) 


12.375(1) 





V.M.&P. Mineral 
Naphtha Spirits 
New York 
Harbor ....... 15(4) 14(5) 
Philadelphia .... 15(4) (4)13-14(1) 
Baltimore oe osal 13 .5(3) 
Boston ...ssee-s 15.5(4) 14.5(5) 
Providence ..... ccee 14.5(3) 


Mid-Continent Lubes At Gulf 


(In packages, FAS, New Orleans, in bulk, 
FOB terminals 
Prices in Effect Sept. 26 
Bright Stock Steel Drums Bulk 
D color, Vis. at 210° 
150 vis., 0-10 p.p.(1)29.5-30(1) (1)18-19.8(1) 


Neutral Oil Col. 
200 vis. 3. 


15.3(1) 
Pacific Coast 
Prices in Effect Sept. 26 
(In Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel Bunker © Fuel 


or Deep Tank Lots) (P.S. 200) (P.8. 400) 
San Pedro, 

Calif. a $3.35(4) $1.25(4) 
San Francisco 3.56(4) $1.30(4) 
Portland, Ore 3.77(4) $1.55(4) 
Seattle, Wash 3.77(4) $1.55(4) 


Mexican Bunker Prices 
Prices in Effect Sept. 26 


Mexican Guif Perts 
U.8. Dollars per Bbi. 


Burker © Diesel 
(Ships’ ( Ships’ 
Bunkers) Bunkers) 
Tampico . , , $1.55 $3.75 
Veracruz .. , $1.55 ene 
Minatitlan ..... se $1.55 3.75 
Pacific Coast 
GUAYMAS 2... ce eeceeee $3.16 $3.9 
Manzanillo 3.16 ‘ 
Salina Cruz 3.16 3.50 





WORLD’S FIRST 
PETROLEUM INSPECTORS 


Now in Chicago and 33 other 


oil transportation centers 
throughout the world. 
* 


CHAS. MARTIN 
& Company 








Oil Price Section 





Commercial or consumer tank car, tank 


wagon, 


Tank Wagon Prices 


dealer and service 
station prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, in- 


clude inspection fees as shown in next column. Gasoline taxes, shown in 


Inspection fees per gal., included in both gasoline and Kerosinc« 
unless otherwise specified, are as follows: 


. tices, 


separate column, include 1.5c federal, and state taxes; also city and Ala, 1/40c on gasoline; Ark. 1/20c; Fla. 1/8c; Ill. 3/100c; Ind. 2/25c; 
county taxes as indicated in footnote. Kerosine tank wagon prices also Kans, 1/100c, La. 1/32c; Minn. 5/200c; Mo. 1/25c; Neb. 2/100c; Nev 
do not include taxes; kerosine taxes where levied are indicated in foot- 1/20c; N. C. 1/4c; N. D. 1/20c; Okla. 2/25c; S. C. 1/8c; S. D. 1/40c; 
notes. Dealer discounts are shown in footnotes. These prices in effect Tenn, 2/5c; and Wisc. 3/100c. 


Sept. 26, 1949, as posted by principal 


headquarters offices, 


Atlantic White Flash 


ATLANTIC (Regular Grade) x 
xaso- G 0- 
REFINING _— a 





T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Philadelphia I’ 14 6.5 12.2 
Pittsburgh 15 6 
\llentowr 14 6 
Erie § 6 
Scrantor 6 
\ltoona 6 


Eemporiun 
Indiana 
Uniontowr 
Harrisburg 
Williamsport 
Dover, Del 
Wilmingtor 


ONS or Or or or crore Ororge 
~ ll? Ae 


nor 


ee ee ee ee en le ee 


1; 

] 

1 

li 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

13 ’ 
Boston, Mass 14 4.5 
Springfield 14 4.5 
Worcester 14 4.5 
Fall River 14 4.5 08 
Hartford, Conn, 14 5.5 ‘ 
New Haven 14 5.5 4 
Providence, R. I 14 5.5 os 
\tlantic City, N. J 13 :.5 12.0 
Camden 13 ‘.5 12.0 
Trenton 13 1.5 12.0 
Baltimore, Md. 13 6.5 ‘ 
Hagerstown se area A 14 6.5 
Richmond, Va iseecee maew 7.5 12.5 
Wilmington, N. C 14.1 7.5 12.1 
Brunswick, Ga 15.6 8.5 
Jacksonville, Fla 14.9 8.5 

Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 

T.W. T.W. 
Philadelphia, Pa 14.00 16.9 
Pittsburgh, Pa. .... 17.5 18.5 

Fuel Oils—T.W. 
1 5 6 

Phila Pa i2.2 5 7.29 5.60 
Pittsburgh 45 
\llentown 12.8 
Wilmington, Del.°12.2 


Dover 

Springfield, Mass 
Worcester 
Hartford, Conr 


mish enh xe 


Fons 


Taxes: 


Brunswick, Ga., kerosine price does not in- 
clude lc state tax, 


Notes: 
Kerosine—Thru Penna. & Del., add 2c per 
gal. for t.w, deliveries of less than 25 gals. 
at one time 
Gasoline T.W. prices are to demlers & con- 
sumers; kerosine T.W. prices to consumers. 
Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stoddard 
Solvent. 
Effective Sept. 15; Effective Sept 
Effective Sept 26 Effective June 


17 
14 
shown incorrectly in previous issues of NPN 


CONT'L (N. B. Prices are Continental's 
‘“*normal’’ prices, Current sell- 

OIL ing prices may be lower than 
‘“‘normal’’ because of local com- 
petition. ) 


Conoco Demand 


N-tane (3rd Gaso- Kero- 
(regular) Grade) line sine 
Tan Wagon Taxes T.W 
Denver, Colo 14.8 13.8 7.5 14.7 
Grand June 16.4% 15.40 7.5 ye 
Puebk 15.8 14.8 7.5 15.7 
Casper, Wyo. 15.7 14.7 6.5 14.9 
Cheyenne 15.8 14.8 6.5 15.6 
Billings, Mont. 17.0 16.0 7.5 16.2 
errs Ot, 17.0 7.5 17.9 
Great Falls 17.0 16.0 7.5 17.9 
Helena cceesce BDee 16.5 7.5 17.9 
Salt Lake, U. .. 16.4 15 5.5 16.5 
Twin Falls, Ida. 19.3 18.3 7.5 19.4 
Albuquer., N, M. 15.7 14.7 9.0 15.1 
Roswell 14.8 l Ss 40 14.4 
Santa Fe 16.0 9.5 15.4 
Muskogee, Okla... 14.0 13.0 8.0 12.9 
Oklahoma City.. 14.0 13.0 8.0 12.9 
TOE wccvesescs BOLO 13.0 8.0 12.9 
Taxes: 

Gasoline tax column includes these city 
taxes: Albuquerque & Roswell, 0.5c; Santa Fe, 
lc; Cheyenne, 1c; Casper, Ic 
Notes: 

T.W. prices are to censumers & dealers. 


Effective July 1 rffective Sept 1 
Effective Sept 1 according to company 
rrection; shown neorrectly in Sept 14 & 
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marketing 
but subject to later correction. 


companies at 


HUMBLE 
OIL 


Dallas, Tex 
Ft. Worth 

Houston , 
San Antonio 


Dallas, Tex 
Ft. Worth 

Houston oe 
San Antonio 


Notes: 


T.W. prices are 
‘onsumers 


IMPERIAL 
OIL 


Hamilton, Ont. 
Toronto - 

Brandon, Man 
Winnipeg 


Regina, Sask. = 
Saskatoon wrrreTe 
Edmonton, Alta, 


Pe pcbede ane 
Vancouver, B. C 
Montreal, Que 

St. John, N. B 
Halifax, N. S 


Taxes: 


their 
Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala. 1/2c; 


Humble 
(Regular) Gaso- 
Tank Re- line 
Wagon tail Taxes 
13.0 18.0 5.5 
13.0 18.U0 5.5 
13.0 18.0 5.5 
13.0 18.0 5.5 
Kerosine 
Tank Wagon Retail 
12.5 17.0 
12.5 17.0 
12.5 17.0 
12.5 17.0 


to all classes of dealers and 


Esso Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 


Kero- 

Gasoline Gasoline sine 
T.W. Taxes T.W. 
21.5 11.0 23.5 
21.5 11.0 23.5 
27.2 9.0 29.2 
25.4 9.0 27.4 
24.5 10.0 26.5 
26.5 10.0 28.5 
20.7 9.0 22.7 
20.7 9.0 22.7 
19.5 a-2 24.0 
21.5 ll. 23.5 
19.0 13.0 22.0 
19.0 13.0 22.0 


Gasoline taxes are provincial taxes. 


Notes: 

Prices are per imperial gal. which is 1.2 
U. S. gals.—T.W. prices are to divided & 
undivided deaiers. 

TEXAS Fire-Chief Gasoline 

(Regular Grade) Kerosine 
co. Dealer Gasoline Dealer 

T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Dallas, Tex 13.0 5.5 12.50 
Fort Worth . 13.0 5.5 12.50 
Wichita Falls 13.0 5.5 12.50 
Amarillo ....... 13.0 5.5 12.50 
Tyler 13.0 5.5 12.50 
El Paso ... 15.0 5.5 13.85 
San Angelo 13.0 5.5 12.50 
WOOD occcen 13.0 5.5 12.50 
Austin 13.0 5.5 12.50 
Houston sssene Ee 5.5 12.50 
San Antonio 13.0 5.5 12.50 
Port Arthur 13.0 5.5 12.50 
Notes: 


Dealer t.w. 
of consumers 
gals. 


witl 


prices apply also to all class 


1 minimum delivery of 


es 
50 


CALIFORNIA © # EV. ROX Base 


Av. Gaso- Kero- 


STANDARD ular) 80/87 line _ sine 
2.2. T.T. Taxes T.T. 
San Fran., Cal. 14.1 17.6 6.0 18.1 
Los Angeles 13.6 4 6.0 17.6 
Fresno Lenses eee 15.5 19.0 6.0 19.5 
Phoenix, Ariz. 16.9 20.4 6.5 20.9 
Reno, Nev. .. 16.8 20.3 7.0 20.8 
Portland, Ore 14.7 18.2 7.5 20.2 
Seattle, Wash. 14.7 18.2 8.0 20.2 
Spokane 17.6 21.1 8.0 24.1 
Tacoma ro 14.7 18.2 8.0 20.2 
30ise, Idaho 19.3 22.8 4.0 25.8 
Salt Lake, U. .... 16.4 19.4 5.5 16.5 
Honolulu, T. H. .. 15.1 18.6 7.5 19.1 
Fairbanks, Alaska 26.9 30.4 3.5 36.9 
Juneau Soeeew-e 16.1 19.6 3.5 21.6 
Taxes: 
soise 7.5c tax applies to motor fuel only; 


avgas taxes are 1.5c federal, 2.5c state. Hono- 
lulu 7.5¢ tax applies to motor fuel only; avgas 
taxes are 1.5c federal, 4c territorial; Honolulu 
not include Hawaiian gross 


TT prices also do 
income tax of 1% 
sumers 


to resellers, 


2.5% to con- 





> 


Iowa 1/50c; Mich. 1/5c 


California Standard (Cont.) 


Notes: 

Prices for Chevron Supreme (Premium) are 
2c higher than Chevron (regular), except Utah 
which is 1.5c higher than Chevron (regular) 
Prices for Chevron Aviation 91 are 2c above 
Chevron Aviation 80/87; for Chevron Aviation 
100, 5c above Chevron Aviation 80/87; for 
Chevron Aviation 115. 8c above Chevron Av- 
jation 80/87. 

Base kerosine t.t. prices, except at Salt Lake 


City, apply to deliveries of 40-199 gals. For 
other deliveries: less than 40 gals., add 4c; 
200-399 gals., deduct 3c; 400 gals. & over 


deduct 4c; tank car-truck trailer, deduct 5.5c 


ESSO 


Esso Gasoline 


(Regular Grade) Kero- 
STANDARD Gasoline Gasoline sine 
Taxes a.W.e 
Atlantic City, N. J 13.7 4.5 12.0 
Newark 13.7 4.5 12.0 
Baltimore, Md. .. : 13.6 6.5 11.8 
Cumberland .. 14.8 6.5 13.1 
Washington, D. Cc. . 14.0 5.5 12.2 
Danville, Va. ... ; 14.5 7.5 13.1 
Petersburg... 14.1 7.5 12.7 
Norfolk 13.4 7.5 12.1 
Richmond . ‘ 13.8 7.5 12.5 
Roanoke 15.4 7.5 14.0 
Charleston, W. Va. .. 15.4 6.5 14.7 
Fairmont as 15.3 6.5 15.0 
Parkersburg ...... 15.3 6.5 13 
Wheeling ions 15.0 6.5 15.9 
Charlotte, N. C 15.0 7.5 2.8 
Hickory ; ; 15.2 740 13.0 
Mt. Airy .. : . - 15.5 7.5 13.3 
Raleigh ..... ; 15.2 7.5 13.0 
Salisbury. . .. 14.8 7.5 2.5 
Charleston, 8S. C. .... 13.9 7.5 
Comme 3 .cccccs 15.3 7.5 
Spartanburg eorere 14.5 7.5 ‘ 
New Orleans, La. .... 13.8 10.5 11.6 
Baton Rouge ..... 13.5 10.5 11.2 
ADOMOMETIO 2 cccccee 14.8 10.5 12.7 
Lake Charles ...... 13.6 10.5 2.0 
0 eee 10.5 11.7 
New Iberia ......... 13.8 10.5 11.6 
Knoxville, Tenn. ..... 14.8 8.5 12.5 
ee 8.5 12.4 
Chattanooga ........ 14.7 8.5 12.4 
Nashville shaestheneys. ae 8.5 13.0 
Little Rock, Ark. .... 15.1 8.0 13.1 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&r. 
T.W. T.W. 
Newark, N. J 15.0 16.5 
Baltimore, Md 17.5 
Washington, Db, C 17.5 





FUEL OILLS—T.W,. 
No. L No.2 No.4 No.6 
Atlantic City, N. J. 12.0 11.5 $3 
Newark 12.0 11.5 
Baltimore, Md 11. 11.4 $3 
Washington, ID. C. 12.2 11.8 3 
Norfolk, Va 12.1 11.0 
Danville 12.1 
Petersburg 12.7 a3.% 
Richmond 12.5 11.4 
Roanoke 13.0 
Charlotte, N. C i2.8 11.9 
Hickory . 13.0 12.2 
Raleigh 13.0 12.4 
Charleston, S. C 11.2 
Columbia 12.5 
Spartanburg 11.7 


Taxes: Louisiana 
clude lc state tax 


kerosine prices do not in- 


Naphtha—Newark t.w. prices are for de- 
liveries of 200 gals. or more; less than 200 


gals., 0.5c over posted t.w. prices; steel barrel 


deliveries, 6c over posted t.w. prices. 3alti- 
more & Washington prices are for t.w. de 
liveries of 25-99 gals., no discounts. 
Notes: 

Gasoline T.W. prices are to consumers & 
dealers. 

Effective 4-6-49 minimum retail] resale 
price of 17.7c (ex tax) for Esso Gasoline 


posted throughout New Jersey. 
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Tank Wagon 
SOCONY 
VACUUM 


Discounts: 
Mobil Kerosine— 
Mobilfuel Diesel 

Notes: 

Gasoline T.W. 


Mt. Vernon, T.W. 


0.5c for single delivery of 800 gals. or more. 


prices are to Consumers & Dealers. 


Exemption Form A- 
Discounts: 
Fuel Oils—Prices shown 


10 to supplier. 


are for t.w. & drum deliveries of 





less 0.3c for deliveries of 300 gals. 


Esso Aviation—on contract to hangar operators and resellers, 
50 gals 


Prices (Continued) 


or more 


2c off consumer t.w. 
or more; 











Naphthas—To contract consumers off t.w. prices (except Lucas County) 300 to 999 gals., 05c; 
5000 or more gals., 1.5c. Lucas County: less than 50 gals., tank wagon price, 50 to 249 gals., 
Notes: Renown (third-grade) gasoline prices are same as X-70 unless otherwise noted. S.S. prices 
Tank . j es for 25 points in the Middle West, previously furnished to NPN 
yy Standard Oil ¢ (Indiana are not available this week because of the new pricing 
licy adopted by that mpany, effective Sept. 12 (see Sept. 14 NPN p. 13) 
Throug!t respondents who visited Standard of Indiana bulk plants (*) Where 
ink wag t i publicl posted, NPN obtained the following prices 
Omaha Chicago, I. St. Paul, Minn. 
Red Crown G 
Consume I ‘ ’ 17 17.5 
Dealer 15 | 16.0 
Gasoline Tax 1 6.5 
Kerosine 14.2 14.7 14 
Fuel Oils—T.W. Chicago, I. 
Standard Stanolex 
Heater Oil Furnace Oil 
za 14.2 13.2 
100-144 va 13.2 
& ° 0) gal ing 12 
100-399 g 12.2 
100 gals 3.3 
Stanole x Stanolex 
Fuel A Fuel ¢ 
1-74 ga s.4 7.2 
750 gals r ‘ 7 6.5 
buel Oils—T.W. St, Paul, Minn. 
Stanolex Standard 
Furnace Oil Heater Oil 
1-99 gals ee 1-24 gal ia.3 
100 gals 11.7 25 gals | 12.7 
Chicago bulk plant 1216 } Toth St Sept. 26 
St. Paul bulk plant at 255 Commercial St n Sept. 2 
Omaha 
> 











September 28, 1949 


prices for deliveries of less than 50 gals 


3 il, Aircraft 
oun Grade Grade Mobilgas Mobilfuel MOBILHEAT 
Gasoline 30 91 100 (Regular Grade) Mobil Kerosine Diesel (No, 2 Fuel) 
Taxes T.W. _ A A T.W. T., T.W c. Yard T.C. T.W. T.C, Yard T.W 
New York verapal e , 
Manh. .. ee 5.5 ee ee es 14,1 : 12.5 12.1 11.t 
Bronx, 5.5 os ee ee 14.1 bse 12.4 12.1 l 11.7 
Kings 5.5 - Se e« 14.1 5 12.5 12.1 4 f 6 
Queens 5.5 ° cee os o« 14.1 12.0 12.1 1.6 
Richmond 5.5 : 19.4 ee ohn 14.2 0 rs 13.0 12.1 S.6 S 11.¢ 
Albany, N. Y. 5.5 21.3 22.3 24.8 12.8 13.5 2 9.4 12. 1.2 12.0 SoS 0 11.5 
Binghamton 5.5 a os is 14.4 15.5 10.6 10.5 13.7 13.1 10.1 10.3 12.6 
Buffalo 5.5 20.5 21.5 24.2 13.8 14.8 10.5 10.7 13.8 10.4 13.3 9.9 10.1 12.8 
Jamestown 5.5 21.8 ee ecee 14.3 15.4 10.5 10.7 14.0 13.0 9.9 10.1 12 y 
Mt. Vernon 5.5 , neate pene 2208 14.3 9.8 12.9 12.6 9.2 12.1 
Plattsburg 5.5 , i niet bis 15.3 10.4 10.4 14.2 10.0 10.2 12. 
Rochester 5.5 20.4 21.4 23.4 14.1 15.2 10.3 10.5 13.6 12.9 9.8 10.0 12.4 
Syracuse . , 5.5 22.0 23.0 25.0 13.8 14.8 10.3 10.5 13.6 10.2 12.8 9.7 9.9 12.3 
Bridgeport, Conn 5.5 - o* “ees 14.3 4.1 9.1 8.7 8.7 11.4 
Danbury 5.5 —e 14.9 11.2 : _ 12.1 
Hartford 5.5 . ‘ 13.1 14.4 0.5 9.5 1 4.6 12 9.1 1 11. 
New Haven 5.5 20.3 core 13.0 14.3 9.1 9.1 9.2 11.9 8.7 8.7 11.4 
Bangor, Me. 7.5 24.8 ° err 13.4 14.5 10.0 14.0 10.2 13 9.6 12.7 
Portland or 7.5 22.4 23.4 a 12.9 14.1 9.3 13 4 12 5.0 11 
Boston, Mass 4.5 19.0 20.0 22.0 12.9 14.1 2 13 9.3 12.4 ss 11 
Concord, — ws 5.5 pa aS Re : 15.1 13.1 10.5 12.6 
Lancaster 5.5 . i 16.4 15.5 14.5 11.7 14.0 
Manchester 5.5 is ee in -— 14.6 i 10.7 14.: 13.2 10.4 12.7 
Providence, R. | 5.5 18.9 19.9 21.9 12.9 14.1 9.2 9.9 13.1 9.3 12.2 S.S 12.1 
Burlington, Vt. 6.5 ; re : 13.9 14.9 10.5 10.5 10.6 13.4 Gos Q 12.4 
Rutland 6.5 ‘ ones po 5 11.0 13.5 10 12 
Tank Wagon Prices Buffalo » A City Rochester Syracuse Boston Hartford 
we Spirits 16.5 15.0 18.0 19.0 16.0 17.5 
V.M.&P. Naphtha ude gen eae sh 18.5 16.5 19.5 25.5 17.5 19.0 
Taxes: N.Y.C. prices do not include 2% city sales tax applicable to price of gasoline (ex tax). 


1000 to 2499 gals., 0.75c; 
05c; 250 to 499 gals., 1c: 
are at company-operated stations 


500 gals 


s/V s/V 
No. 4 No. 6 
Fuel Fuel 
T.W. T.W. 
U2 »>.00 
O2 >. ot 
02 6 
02 6 
6 6.1 
8.4 


Providence 


16.5 
18.5 


Syracuse V.M.&P. price is in steel barrels. Jamestown t.c. prices are delivered prices; all other t.c. prices are FOB bulk terminals 
Effective Sept. 19 Effective Sept. 21 Effective Sept, 22 
STANDARD Aviation Gasoline-Cons, T.W. Sohio X-70 Gasoline 
sohio Esso (Regular-Grade) Naphthas & Solvents—Cons. T.W. 
Avia. Avia. Esso Esso Con- Re- S.R. D.C. V.M.&P. Sohio 
Gasoline 62 80 Avia. Avia. sumer sell- Sol- Naph- Naph- Varno- Sol- Kerosine No. No, 2 
Taxes Clear Clear 91 100 T.W. ers 8.8. vent tha tha lene vent T.W. Sohio-Heat Sohio- Heat 

Akron . 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 19.5 20.5 20.5 20.0 20.0 13.5 13.5 12.70 
Canton -- 3.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 19.5 20.5 20.5 20.0 20.0 13.5 13.5 12.70 
Cincinnati 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 19.5 20.5 20.5 20.0 20.0 13.5 13.5 12.70 
Cleveland 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 19.5 20.5 20.5 20.0 20.0 13.5 13.5 12.70 
Columbus 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 19.5 20.5 20.5 20.0 20.0 13.5 13.5 12.70 
Dayton 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 19.5 20.5 20.5 20.0 20.0 13.5 13.5 12.70 
DD cscs 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15-0 19.0 19.5 20.5 20.5 20.0 20.0 13.5 13.5 12.70 
Mansfield 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 19.5 20.5 20.5 20.0 20.0 13.5 13.5 12.70 
Marion 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 19.5 20.5 20.5 20.0 20.0 13.5 13.5 12.70 
Portsmouth 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 19.5 20.5 20.5 20.0 20.0 13.5 13.5 12.70 
Toledo 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 19.5 20.5 20.5 20.0 20.0 13.5 13.5 12.70 
Youngstown 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 19.5 20.5 20.5 20.0 20.0 13.5 13.5 12.70 
Zanesville 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 19.5 20.5 20.5 20.0 20.0 13.5 13.5 12.70 
Taxes: Effective Jan. 1, 1948, hangar operators can purchase aviation gasoline less 4c per gal. State Road Tax by supporting purchase with State Tax 


are 0.5¢ higher 
2500 to 4999 gals., 


1c; 
or over 1.5c 


KENTUCKY ‘ a Gaso- Kero 

et line sine 
STANDARD Dealer Taxes T.W. 
Covington, Ky 13.8 8.5 14.3 
Lexington 16.3 8.5 14.0 
Louisville 15.5 8.5 13.3 
Paducah 15.4 8.5 13.0 
Jackson, Miss 15.4 7.5 12.9 
Vicksburg 14.9 7.5 12.4 
Birmingham, Ala 15.4 8.5 13.2 
Mobile 14.9 9.5 12.9 
Montgomery 15.5 9.5 13.3 
Atlanta, Ga 15.¢ 8.5 13.0 
Augusta 16.1 5 13.7 
Macon 15.6 8.5 13.1 
Savannah 14.9 8.5 12.7 
Jacksonville, Fla 14.9 8.5 12.7 
Miami 15.2 8.5 13.0 
Pensacola 14.9 9.5 12.6 
Tampa 14.9 8.5 12.7 
Taxes: 

Gasoline tax column includes these city & 
county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, ic 
county; Montgomery, ic city & 1c county; Pen- 
sacola, ic city. Other taxes not included in 
prices: Georgia, kerosine, ic; Montgomery, 
kerosine 1c; Mississippi, kerosine 0.5c 


Notes: 


Consumer t.w 
prices 


prices are same 


as net dealer 
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CRUDE OIL PRICES 

































































































Prices in $ per bbl. of 42 U. 8. gals. at the well. . 
Mid-Continent, Texas, New Mexico, Louisiana, Arkansas, Rocky Mountain and Other Fields 

SCHEDULE A B Cc D F G H I J K M N Oo P Q R 8S T 
Gravity 
15-15.9 eee 1.28 
16-16.9 eee 1.34 
17-17.9 eee 1.40 
18-18.9 oe ee oes 1.46 
19-19.9 .. aes pees ee oeee ease TTT eee ee , ‘ nex bm e ver ae rrr 1.57 
Below 20 2.23 2.25 2.10 2.16 2.46 2.38 2.48 2.43 2.53 95 2.14 2.19 2.21 2.28 2.33 1.81 2.05 oe 
20-20.9 . 2.25 2.27 2.12 2.18 2.48 2.40 2.50 2.45 2.55 1.97 2.16 2.21 2.23 2.30 2.35 1.83 2.07 1.58 
Below 21 2.25 as 2.12 2.18 2.48 2.40 2.50 pace een iaacn 2.16 2.21 2.23 2.30 2.35 o* cece ees 
21-21.9 2.27 2.29 2.14 2.20 2.50 2.42 2.52 2.47 2.57 1.99 ~ 2.18 2.23 2.25 2.32 2.37 1.85 2.09 1.64 
22-22.9 2.29 2.31 2.16 2.22 2.52 2.44 2.54 2.49 2.59 2.01 2.20 2.25 2.27 2.34 2.39 1.87 2.11 1.70 
23-23.9 2.31 2.33 2.18 2.24 2.54 2.46 2.56 2.51 2.61 2.03 2.22 2.27 2.29 2.36 2.41 1.89 2.13 1.76 
Below 24 ; ' os éa 2.54 2.46 on 2.51 2.61 2.22 2.27 2.29 2.36 2.41 rr see cece 
ana 2 4 2 a 2.20 e+ 2.56 2.48 2.58 2.53 2.63 2.05 2.24 2.29 2.31 2.38 2.43 1.91 2.15 1.82 

J on «~.vvv ee ° eee eee ee. . ** see “eee eee ore eee “eee eee. 
25-25.9 2.35 2.27 2.22 2.28 2.58 2.50 2.60 2.55 2.65 2.07 2.26 2.31 2.33 2.40 2.45 1.93 2.17 1.88 
26-26.9 2.37 2.39 2.24 2.30 2.60 2.52 2.62 2.57 2.67 2.09 2.28 2.33 2.35 2.42 2.47 1.95 2.19 1.94 
27-27.9 2.39 2.41 2.26 2.32 2.62 2.54 2.64 2.59 2.69 2.11 2.30 2.35 2.37 2.44 2.49 1.97 . 2.21 1.99 
on af 2 2.43 2 = 2.34 Pa 2.56 2.66 2.61 2.71 2.13 2.32 2.37 2.39 2.46 2.51 1.99 se 2.23 2.04 
29-29.9 . 2.43 2.45 2.30 2.36 2.66 2.58 2.68 2.63 2.73 2.15 2.34 2.39 2.41 2.48 2.53 2.01 2 50 2.25 2.09 
29 & Above. .. 2.66 .. 2.63 2.15 jes a ae aeGs amen © eee 
30-30.9 .... 2.45 2.47 2.32 2.38 2.68 2.60 2.70 2.65 2.75 2.17 2.36 2.41 2.43 2.50 2.55 5... 2.525 2.27 2.14 
31-31.9 2.47 2.49 2.34 2.40 2.70 2.62 2.72 2.67 2.77 2.19 382.430 «2.45 «2.52 2.57 2.55 2.29 2.19 
$2-32.9 .... 2.49 2.51 2.36 2.42 2.72 2.64 2.74 269 2.7 gi 280 2.45 2.47 2.54 2.59 2.575 2.31 2.23 
33-33.9 2.51 2.53 2.38 2.44 2.74 2.66 2.76 2.71 2.81 2.42 2.47 2.49 2.56 2.61 2.60 2.33 2.27 
34-34. 9 se 2.53 2.55 2.40 2.46 eo 2.68 3.38 2.73 2.83 2.44 2.49 2. 2.58 2.63 2.625 2.35 2.31 

4 ee ceee ° > eee a.f ee . eee eoee *. 

35-35.9 2.55 2.57 2.42 2.48 2.78 2.70 2.80 2.75 2.85 2.46 2.51 2.53 2.60 2.65 2 65 27 «9 ak 
36-36.9 2.57 2.59 2.44 2.50 2.80 2.72 2.82 2.77 2 87 2.48 2153 2.55 2.62 2.67 2675 2.39 2.39 
37-37.9 2.59 2.61 2.46 2.52 2.82 2.74 2.84 2.79 2.89 2.50 2.55 2.57 2.64 2.69 2.70 2.41 2.41 
38-38.9 2.61 2.63 2.48 2.54 2.84 2.76 2.86 2.81 2.91 2.52 2.57 2.59 2.66 2.71 2.725 2.43 2.43 
39-39.9 - 2.63 2.65 2.50 2.56 2.86 2.78 2.88 2.83 2.93 2.54 2.59 2.61 2.68 2.73 2.75 2.45 2.45 
40 & Above. 2.65 2.67 2.52 2.58 2.88 2.80 2.909 2.85 2.95 2.56 2.61 2.63 2.70 2.75 2.775 2.47 2.47 
PRICES EVFECTIVE AS OF 7 A.M., DEC. 6, Gulf Coast Willamar (P f 
1947. EXCEPTIONS: SUN OIL CO.” PRIGES aul Co - . an American) .....c: - 2.50 
947. 5 (Kelsey & Others) innsboro (Gulf) ......... ° Schedule A 
EFFECTIVE NOV. 28, 1947; PHILLIPS PE- Schedule J: Humble, Sun, Yates (Gulf, Humble, Shell) .. 2.35 
TROLEUM CO. AND SINCLAIR PRICES EF- a aa ne “35 
FECTIVE DEC. 17, 1948; OTHER EXCEP- Texas Misceliancous ee tee eee eterenss 2.54 
TIONS AS NOTED. Agua Dulce (Republic) .........ssee0. $2.80 Schedule C: we mexico (Sour) 

Prices are shown by general areas. Details Alief (PUTC) ...- soe .ecerereceseeess cee 2.80 Magnolia Phillips, ‘Sh ; ace Guan 
of fields where each company buys & excep- Aransas (Atlantic)—2c above ...... Schedule P Texas Co. a ee ee 
tions to schedules as shown above will be Bazette (Humble) ........ssseeeeeeeees 2.65 | ia ; . 
furnished on request to NPN. Benavides & E, (Republic) ..........-- 2.75 New Mexico 

Benedum (Shell, 9-9-48) ......-eesesee. 2.65 (Fullerton & 
: OKLAHOMA Boynton (Humble) ....cccccccccccccces 2.48 Schedule D: Humble. Mangusta Phiitien Shell 
Schedule A: Carter, Continental, Gulf, Mag- Cayuga crude (Pan Am, 4-27-49) ..Schedule K Sinclair, Texas Co. : " 
nolia, Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Texas Co, Cayuga cond. (Pan Am, 3-1-48) - 2.65 
KANSAS Chapel Hill, Below 50 (Gulf, Sinclair).. 2.58 PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
Schedule A: Carter, Continental, Gulf, Phil- pe yt S Above (Gulf, inate) a (June 16, 1949) 
lips, Shell, Sinchair, Texas Co. pore Me _~ ape inigetete ee ne bs Allegany, N. Y. (Seep, Tide Water) .... $3.40 
TEXAS Clay Creek (Sun) . . 2 40 Bradford, Pa. epee Tide Water, Valvo- 
North-North Central Cleveland & MN. (Magnolia, Bid)... 208 | gine ego ener nue as co ceeteeeeeee 3.40 
Schedule A: Continental, Gulf, Magnolia, Sin- & , asco = Buckeye, O. (Seep, Valvoline) ......... 2.91 
oe . : 3 , , Conroe (Humble, Sun, Texaco) ... 2.83 ? ‘ , 
clair, Stanolind, Texas Co. Eureka, W. Va. (Pure, Seep, Valvoline) 2.91 
Darst Creek (Humble, Magnolia, Texaco) 2.54 ‘ 
East Central Emperor (Pure, 12-11-48)—10¢ below. Lower Penna. District (Pennzoil) ...... 3.40 
> : oe 
Schedule B: Humble, Sinclair. = ####i|................... Schedule 8 Middle Penna, District (Valvoline) coe ee 
a . ee ee eee eee Cees | Southwest Penna. (Seep, Valvoline) .... 2.96 
West Central Pee Ba Se . ones cncisce css cns ; | = . ‘ 
. , . po : ; + . Tiona-Sheffield, Pa. (Seep) .........ee-¢ 3.40 
Schedule A: Humble. Gist, 35 & above (Atlantic, 8-23-49) .. 2 60 | Zanesville, O. (Ashland, Valvol 5-11 
Panhandle Gist. below 35 (Atlantic, 8-23-49) . 2.40 49) paneivenien weteaeqaesieciandl > 70 
Schedule A: Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Phillips, | Hawkins (Humble, 4-25-49) ....... Schedule K ie acai ah * are wes 
Texas Co. | i OD Gx tivoncus beaemaduaed 2.54 MICHIGAN | 
Kast Texas | Hobson (Magnolia) .....c..ssccccccess 2.65 | (Only the lowest and highest postings in price 
$2.65 Flat Price: Atlantic, Gulf, Humble, Mag- | Hysaw (Magnolia) ........--seeeee-es 2.65 schedule of each company are shown below; 
nolia, Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind, Tex- | Imogene (Humble) ..........+.+.-- Schedule B complete schedules may be obtained on request 
as Co. | Jourdanton (Humble) ............ Schedule B to NPN) 
West Texas (Sour) Lemts (Humble) 2... cccccccccccccscces 2.54 Bay—7-16-49: 
Schedule C: Atlantic, Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, | Livingston (Shell, 5-1-48) ........++++- 2.83 Adams (Heavy) & een River. - $2.47 
Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind, Texas Co. Longhorn & E. (Republic) ..........-. 2.75 Saginaw & Wise ...... - 2.67 
West Texas (Sweet) Long Lake (Sinclair) ...........s0.+20- 2.65 Leonard—7-16-49: 
Schedule A: Atlantic, Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, | Luling (Magnolia) ... ceesedsooece po Clare City . eae ewsebousews 2.44 
Shell, Sinclair, Texas Co. | Lytton Springs (Magnolia) Goucncessione” Gm Fork & other fields. . isoeaw eens 2.80 
‘ rrr rrr re 2. 54 Pure: 
West Texas | Manziel (Pan Am, 4-27-49) ....... Schedule K Adams & Deep River (7-21-49)...... 2.47 
(Fullerton & Others) | Mariposa (Humble) ... .Schedule B Coldwater & other fields (7-1-49).... 2.80 
Schedule D: Atlantic, Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, | Merigale-Paul (Pan Am, 4-27-49) ..Schedule K Simrall—6-24-49: 
Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind, Texas Co. | Midway, 35 & ab. tara (Republic) 2.80 Montmorency .. ‘Sédnidwiexawows wl 
Gulf Coast McCoy (Shell, 5-1-48) .....ce.-seeeee- 283 Bz — -Sun Denslow .........0...0- 2.94 
(Low Cold. Test) Mercy (Shell, 5 De - ciwaaeeehakaee wack 2.83 a ey -30-49: ” 
Schedule F (24-30 gravity): Humble 7-8-49, | Mt. Sylvan (Humble) ............ 2.48 0 sgenaccesssseer scans 2.61 
Stanolind O.G. & Texas Co. 7-12-49, Sun 7-13- ae nae gy «pleted Schedule A Coldwater & Isabella — 
49, Continental, Sinclair & Stanolind O.P. en ae Pe eee ee ka Cen 4 ILLINOIS-INDIANA-KENTUCKY-OHIO 
7-14-4¢ velike ME cecdscvcvcnscoesees 65 | ’ 3 
14-49 in tn Palagana Dome (Republic) ............ 275 | = Green, Ky. (Owensboro-Ashland, . 
(Hastings & Others) Pearsall (Humble) 1c below .......Schedule N Pn, St seseehessenioseseese sons ” 
Schedule F (20-40 gravity): Atlantic, Gulf Pickton (Gulf) ....seeeeeseeeeeess Schedule A | xe a, eeeupIeneNED 255 
7-11-49, Humble, Pan American, Republic, PHS CHEMMBRNO) ccccccccccccccccces Schedule B | , ose ‘oo 
Sinclair, Sun, Stanolind re G., Stanolind O p., | Pittsburg (Gulf) ..........+++..- Schedule A yao o. if ‘Others (s. ‘0. Ohio). : @. 
jenee te. Plymouth, high grav. low oct, (Republic) 2.65 oo Woe oo Soe ae OS SS 3 ~~ 
Gulf Coast Quitman, Eagle Ford & Sub-Clarksville Sorning, Oo. (Seep, 5-6-49) .....c..ee00. 2.70 
_o7. = Eastern Illinois (Ohio Oil) 1c below.Schedule F 
(Anahuac & Others) Sands (Pan Am, 4-27-49) .......Schedule K H lle. Ky, & Oth @ 99 
Schedule G: Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Pan Quitman, Paluxy (Pan Am, 4-27-49) ... 2.62 tt B _ . = 4 ws" * Guit. cats 
haan, Made Gen Sen Co EE MED cccksvoncecncencesee 2.65 inois Basin (Ashland O. & R., Gulf, 
’ ° Salt Flat (Humble) ...........es- } Magnolia, Ohio Oil, Shell, Sohio, Tex- 
Gutt Const t PD saivbssewss6s5an bas 2.54 ca io ie 
J ; ;  j~— ef r-F £+ijjwpeeeeeeeneeeneeneee enn eree wm te 
(Refugio & Others) San Aes eee ue) 4[55-49) Schedue e | Indiana Basin’ (Ashland 0. & R., Sohio) 2.77 
Schedule H: Atlantic, Humble, Republic, Sin- Satsuma (Stanolind) , 2.80 ; rr ee oe er re 5 ssecasngs endo 2.90 
clair, Phillips, 3-1-49 Schwab (Shell, 5-1-48) > : : : he Co ¥ a : ? ° 2.83 Loudon, Ill. (Carter) ...cccccccccccces 2.77 
Gulf Coast Segno (Gulf, 6-1-48) ...........0. Schedule F | Mattoon, Hl. (Carter) ........++0+00- pad 
(Mirando Heavy & Others) Shepherd (Shell, 5-1-48) ............-- t | Plymouth, Ill. (Ohio Oil) ..........-.+. 2.65 
Schedule I (24-29. gravity): Humble 7-8-49, eS eee 2.75 | Ragland Grade, Ky. (Ashland O. & T.). 2.43 
Magnolia 7-11-49, Sinclair 7-14-49, Texas Co. | Sweden (Republic) ...........+....+.-. 2.75 | Somerset Grade, Ky. (Ashland 0. & T.) 2.83 
7-12-49. Taleo (Humble, Magnolia, 4-25-49) .Schedule K Southern Illinois (Mohawk) ........... 2.77 
Gulf Coast Taylor Link (Shell) ..........s..eeece: 35 Western Kentucky (Sohio) ...........-. 2.77 
(Heyser & Others) ’ Temmay CEOs CHGS) 6c cc ccsccsccces 2.54 LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS 
Schedule I (20-40 gravity): Continental, Hum- Tomball (Humble, Magnolia, Stanolind) 2.83 Arkansas Sour 
ble, Magnolia, Pan American, Republic; Sun Tri-Cities (Magnolia) .........see8- coe BUS (Schuler, Jones Sand) = 
7-13-49. Van (Humble, Pure) ........... eeeeeee 2.48 | Schedule L: Phillips, Esso Standard. 
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CRUDE OIL PRICES (Continued) 


Prices in $ per bbl. of 42 U. 8. gals. at the well. 





Arkansas Sour 


olia-Limestone & Others) 


( 
Schedule M: Arkansas Fuel, 


aN 


(Homer & Others) 
Schedule N: Arkansas Fuel, 
ard. 
N. 
(Caddo & Others) 
Schedule A: Arkansas Fuel, 
Esso Standard, Stanolind. 


Northeast Louisiana 
(Delhi & Others) 


Schedule A: Esso Standard, Stanolind, Sun. 


Central Louisiana 


Esso Standard. 
Louisiana-Arkansas Sweet 


Gulf, Esso Stand- 
Louisiana-Arkansas Sweet 


Gulf, Magnolia, 


(Holly Ridge & Others) 
Schedule O: Esso Standard, Stanolind. 


Central Louisiana 
(Ola & Others) 
Schedule P: Arkansas Fuel, 


Coastal Louisiana 


Esso Standard. 


(Golden Meadow & Others) 


Schedule P: Continental, 
American, Shell, 
Texas Co. 
Coastal Louisiana 
(Hackberry & Others) 


Gulf, Magnolia, Pan 
Esso Standard, 


St 


l Cotton Valley, 


La. Crude (Esso Stand- 


Dy —(0s400b01 cheia eens cesdoseasees 2.70 
Cotton Valley, La. Dist, (Esso Stand- 

BR  aeetbdciecenscdeeiessbechowtens 2.85 
Cee) SP -ceeanceges exeachs ancnens 2.61 
Georgetown, La. (Ark. Fuel 7-11-49).... 2.69 
Maynesville, La., Smackover Lime (Ar- 

DU, GD . sadecccssewesince 2.70 
Jennings, La. (Gulf, Stanolind)....Schedule O 


Lisbon, La, Crude 


(Gulf) 


. -Schedule N 


Lisbon La. Dist. (Esso Standard) ..... 2.85 
Longwood, La. Dist. (Ark. Fuel, 4-1-48) 2.85 
ae Me ae 2.60 
Smackover, Ark. (Ark, Fuel 4-30-49; 

CURE, PS SED) 6 icc vccécccccece 2.08 
Sweet LORS, EA. (PUPS) ..ccccccccccccs 2.51 
Tullos, La, (Ark, Fuel 7-11-49) ........ 2.69 
Urania, La. (Ark, Fuel 7-11-49)........ 2.69 
Ville Platte, La, (Continental) ........ 2.75 
W. Mermenteau, La. (Continental) ee 2.75 

MISSISSIPPI 
Baxterville crude (Gulf 5-1-49) . «+ $1.45 
Baxterville dist. (Gulf) ...........e00. 2.60 
Carthage Pt. dist., 45 & abv. (Pure)... 2.85 
anolind, Carthage Pt. Sweet dist. (Esso Stand- 
Da. @heebkwietauncesens aanedechiaale 2.85 


Eucutta & Others (Esso Standard 4-27- 


49) 


Schedule Q 


See GD -n-0:k600600000608040680 2.50 
Dry Creek (Ohio Oj 1) - ° .Schedule A 
Elk Basin Light & Others (Ohio Oil, 
Stanolind) .. resegeasouds Schedule A 
Elk Basin Heavy & Others (Carter 
5-14-49; Ohio Oil, Stanolind 5-16- 
49) . Schedule T 


Kevin- Sunburst 
(Phillips) .. 
WYOMING 
Beaver Creek & Others 


Pondera 


49) 


Big Sand ‘Draw ‘Condensate 


1-49) 


Elk Basin L ight & Others 
Ohio 


tinental, 
Texaco) 


Elk Basin Heavy & Others 
Stanolind 


49; 


Ohio Oil, 


Oil, 


E. Mahoney Dome 


Medicine Bow 


(Texaco, 


Sinclair, 


(Sinclair) 


Mule Creek (Carter) 
Mush Creek 


Oregon Basin & Others 


49) 


Oregon Basin & ‘Others (Ohio Oil 5- 11- 49; 


Texaco 


Phillips) 


(Carter, 


’ ‘Schedule R 
-Schedule R 


(Phillips 


(Sinclair, 


3-1- 
Schedule S 
6- 

2.65 


Con- 


Stanolind, 
Schedule A 


5-16-49). 


2c 


(Ohic °o - Oil) 


(Phillips 3-1-49) 


5-16-49) . 
Sheldon Dome (P hillips 3-1- 49) 


(St anolind 


b 


‘(Carter 5 5-14- 
.Schedule T 


elow 
Schedule C 
2.875 


2.41 


‘Schedule A 


5-13- 
.Schedule T 


1.65 


Schedule A 

















Schedule F: Gulf, Shell, Stanolind, Sun. Fayette & others (Esso Standard). .Schedule O ; 
Coastal Louisiana Fayette Sweet dist. (Esso Standard).... 2.85 Skull Creek (Phillips 3-1-49) Schedule A 
(Low Cold Test) Gwinville Sweet dist. (Esso Standard).. 2.85 Wertz & Others (Sinclair) ....... Schedule C 
Schedule F (24-29 gravity): Pan American Pickens (Carter, Sohio) .......... Schedule D Canadian Fields 
7-13-49, Sun 7-13-49, Texas Co, 7-12-49. | Se Se stercndeeecncdaoae Schedule D Bothwell (Imperial, 9-24-49) $3.45 
South Louisiana COLORADO Glencoe (Imperial, 9-24-49) 3.45 
(Westwego & Others) Canon City (Continental) ............6. $2.45 Golden Spike (Imperial, 9-24-49) 3.18 
Schedule 0: Esso Standard, Stanolind. Florence (Continental) ...............- 2.45 Leduc-Calmar (Imperial, 9-24-49) 3.20 
LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS MISCELLANEOUS Ft. Collins (Continental) 5c below. .Schedule A Oil Springs (Imperial, 9-24-49) 3.52 
Arkansas Sour Dist. (Limestone): Iles (Stanolind, Texaco) ......... Schedule A Petrolia (Imperial, 9-24-49) 3.70 
Big Creek, Calhoun, Columbia, Dor- Se CED wndscuascssacusveee Schedule A Redwater (Imperial, 9-24-49) 2.88 
cheat-Macedonia & McKamie (Esso Rangely (Phillips 3-1-49) ....... . -Schedule A Woodbend (Imperial, 9-24-49) 3.20 
Do non 66660 088106h500% esee $2.80 Tow Creek (Texaco) ..........00. -Schedule A Turner Valley Crude (Imperial, 9-24-49) 
Arkansas Sweet Dist. (Sandstone): Walden (Continental) ..........c0. Schedule A Prices, FOB producer's tankage, begin 
Dorcheat-Macedonia (Esso Standard). $2.85 Wellington (Continental) 5c below. .Schedule A with 33-33.9 at $3.44, 2c differential 
Bateman Lake, La. cond. (Texaco, MONTANA to 64 & over at $4.06 
ED  woeb es os440500060000008060004 - 2.90 i ££. err - $2.70 Turner Valley Absorption Gasoline (Royalite): 
Bayou Pigeon, La. (Republic) ..... ocoe Bae Cat Creek (Continental) ........ cece 2.75 Propane (12-1-48) ....-ceescececcees $0.40 
Bear, La. (Continental) ........... coco Ue Cut Bank (Carter; gncenenal op eseeens 2.70 Butanes (1-1-49) o0eee. one 1.96 
Bivens, La. (Atlantic) ......cccccces -- 2.60 Cut Bank (Texaco). “Schedule R Pentanes & Heavier (12-1-48) 4.99 
CALIFORNIA 
s & California _ effective Sept. 3, 1949. All gravities abo .e those quoted take highest price offered for the field specified. 
SCHEDULE 1 2 4 5 6 7 8 SCHEDULE 9 10 il 12 13 14 15 16 17 
Gravity Gravity 
12-12.9. $0.98 $0.95 $0.91 $1.04 24-24.9 
13-13.9. 1.02 1.01 0.98 Been ° . 25-25.9 
14-14.9 1.07 $1.07 1.07 1.04 1.18 $1.03 $1.21 26-26.9. vee a" 
15-15.9 1.15 1.17 1.13 1.10 1.24 1.12 1.32 27-27.9.. $2.36 $2.43 $2.20 
16-16.9.. 1.31 1.28 1.18 1.30 1.20 1.42 28-28.9 2.42 2.47 2.25 $2.17 $2.37 
cok 1.45 1.39 1.23 1.35 1.29 1.53 29-29.9.. 2.48 2.51 2.31 2.23 2.42 
18-18.9. 1.56 1.49 1.29 1.40 1.37 1.60 30-30.9... 2.54 2.55 2.36 nen 2.29 2.46 
19-19.9... 1.60 1.45 1.46 1.69 31-31.9. 2.59 2.60 2.41 $2.47 2.35 FOB 2.51 seen 
20-20.9.. $1.75 1.70 1.54 1.79 32-32.9. 2.64 2.64 2.47 2.52 Ship 2.56 $2.53 
21- 21.9. 1.85 1.81 1.63 1.88 33-33.9.. 2.70 2.69 2.52 2.57 2.66 2.60 2.57 
1.96 1.91 1.72 1.98 34-34.9... 2.75 2.73 2.57 2.62 2.71 2.65 2.62 
2.06 1.80 2.08 35-35.9 2.61 2.67 2.75 2.70 2.67 
2.17 1.89 36-36.9 2.66 2.72 2.80 2.74 2.71 
1.97 37-37.9 2.70 2.77 2.79 2.76 
38-38.9. 2.75 2.82 2.83 2.80 
39-39.9 2.79 2.87 2.88 
‘ 40-40.9 2.84 2.92 sé 2.92 ‘ 
SCHEDULE 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 
Gravity 
12-12.9... $1.07 $1.04 $1.10 $1.04 
13-13.9 ia wa — 1.09 1.10 1.14 1.07 
14-14.9.. $1.28 $1.04 $1.26 $1 “28 $1.13 $1.22 $1.16 $1.25 $1.27 1.13 1.17 1.20 1.12 
15-15.9. 1.37 1.14 1.35 1.37 1.24 1.30 1.26 1.35 1.37 1.23 1.29 1.31 1.24 
16-16.9... 1.46 1.24 1.44 1.47 1.36 1.39 1.36 1.45 1.47 1.34 1.41 1.43 1.36 
17-17.9.. 1.55 1.34 1.53 1.56 1.47 1.47 1.46 1.55 1.57 1.44 1.52 1.52 1.48 $1.53 
18-18.9 $1.53 1.64 1.44 1.62 1.64 1.57 1.56 1.56 1.63 1.68 os 1.55 1.60 1.59 1.56 1.64 
19-19.9.. 1.63 1.74 1.54 1.71 1.73 1.68 1.64 1.66 1.73 1.78 $1.45 1.65 1.66 1.67 1.66 1.75 
20-20.9 1.73 1.83 1.64 1.80 1.82 1.79 1.73 1.76 1.82 1.88 1.55 1.76 1.75 1.76 1.76 1.86 
21-21.9. ..@p $.08 3.96 «. 1.89 1.92 1.90 1.81 1.86 1.92 1.98 . 1.66 1.86 1.84 1.86 1.87 1.98 
22-22.9 1.92 2.02 1.84 $1 1.98 2.00 2.01 1.90 1.96 2.01 2.09 $1.96 1.77 1.97 1.94 1.95 1.98 2.09 
2.02 2.11 1.95 2 2.07 2.10 2.12 1.98 2.06 2.11 2.19 2.04 1.87 2.07 2.04 2.05 2.09 2.20 
2.12 2.20 2.05 2 2.17 2.19 2.23 2.07 2.16 2.20 2.29 2.13 1.98 2.18 2.13 2.15 $2.12 2.20 2.31 
2.22 2.30 2.15 2 2.26 2.28 2.34 2.15 2.26 2.30 2.40 2.21 2.009 2.29 2.23 2.24 2.20 2.31 2.42 
2.31 2.39 2.25 2 2.35 2.37 2.45 2.24 2.36 2.39 2.50 2.30 2.20 2.39 2.33 2.34 2.28 2.41 2.53 
2.37 2.43 23.31 3.3 2.39 2.41 2.50 2.29 2.43 2.54 2.35 2.26 2.44 2.37 2.38 2.31 2.46 2.59 
2.42 2.48 2.37 2.41 2.44 2.45 2.56 2.35 2.57 2.39 2.32 2.50 2.42 2.41 2.34 2.51 2.66 
2.48 2.52 2.46 2.47 2.49 2.61 2.43 2.37 2.55 2.46 2.45 2.56 2.72 
2.54 2.57 2.52 2.51 2.52 2.64 2.48 2.43 2.60 2.50 2.49 2.61 2.79 
2.59 2.61 2.57 2.56 2.66 2.52 2.48 2.66 2.54 2.65 
2.64 2.62 2.69 2.57 2.53 2.58 2.70 
2.67 2.72 2.61 2.59 2.62 2.72 
2.72 2.76 2.65 2.64 2.66 2.75 
2.78 2.79 2.70 2.69 2.70 $2.62 2.77 
2.84 2.74 2.67 2.80 
2.88 2.78 2.72 2.83 
. 2.92 2.81 2.77 2.86 
2.96 2.85 2.82 2.90 
40-40.9. , . 7 ; 2.99 eee65 2.89 2.87 2.94 
; Schedule Schedule Schedule Schedule 
Aliso Canyon : 37 El Segundo 20 Lost Hills 32 tound Mountain 1 
cage 7 ia a Elwood Terrace 14 a lung = Santa Fe Springs 10 
a- é 2 % S idway- Sunset. d natal Ses ee 
Buena Vista Hills. 31 GORD TD 2 cccccccsccesece 4 Montalvo West 16 Santa Maria Valley 6 
Canfield Ranch 34 Greeley : 11 Montebello 28 Seal Beach 21 
Coalinga .. 33 Guijarral Hills 35 Mountain View 30 Signal Hill (Long Beach) 18 
Coles Levee 11 Huntington Beach 22 Mt. Poso Ree eS 1 Torrance 25 
Cymric ... 36 Inglewood . 23 Newport-Anaheim Sugar Area 7 Wasco . 11 
Del Valle - 15 Kern Front McKittrick. 1 Newport-Other Than Anaheim West Cat Canyon-Los Flores 5 
East Coyote (La Habra) 27 Kern River ..... 1 Sugar Area . West Coyote Hills 29 
ARE ames 3 Kettleman Hills 12 Pleasant Valley 33 Wheeler Ridge 2 
Elk Hills (Shallow) 31 Lakeview Area 31 Raisin City 33 Whittier 27 
Elk Hills (Stevens Zone). 11 Leffingwell 17 Richfield 26 Wilmington 19 
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Crude Oil Stocks 


(Bureau of Mines figures in thousands of 


barrels) 

Change 
from 
Sept. 10 Sept. 17 Sept. 10 
Pennsylvania Grade 3,303 3,261 — 42 
Other Appalachian 2,354 1,936 418 
Lima-Michigan 1,180 1,162 - 27 
INlinois-Indiana 11,997 911,450 547 
Arkansas 2.720 2.646 74 
Kansas S596 8,510 S6 
Louisiana ; 14,532 14,433 99 
North 3.573 3.511 62 
Guif 10,959 10,922 37 
Mississippi 2,629 2,761 132 
New Mexico . 7,535 7.477 oS 
Oklahoma . 30,296 30,115 181 
Texas: . ‘ . 118,235 119,965 1,730 
East Texas 16,473 17,673 1,200 
West Texas 17,363 47.455 92 
Gulf Texas 27.804 28,461 657 
Other Texas 26.595 26.376 210 
Panhandle 4.953 1,786 167 
North : 7.015 6,512 503 
South 5,976 6.196 + 220 
Other S,651 8,882 +23 
Rocky Mountain 13.915 13,886 29 
California, incl, heavy 56,070 35,989 - S81 
Foreign . 7,765 6.815 947 

Total crude stocks 
in U. S ag 261,136 260,409 727 

Total located in Bu- 

reau of Mines’ East 
Coast District 13,674 13,974 1300 





Penna. Crude Runs to Stills 


Compiled by National Petroleum Assn., from 
reports of all companies refining Penna, Grade 
Crude Figures in b/d 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Sept. 17, 1949 Sept. 10, 1949 Sept. 18, 1948 


59.959 67,234 57,337 
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(American Petroleum Institute figures in Gasoline 
thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each. Production at Gas OU & 
Figures include reported totals plus esti- Crude Runs to Stills Refineries Inc. Kerosine Dist. Fuel Ol 
mate of unreported amounts and are Daily Average % Operated Natural Blended Production Production 
therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis.) Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Districts Sept. 17 Sept. 10 Sept. 17 Sept. 10 Sept. 17 Sept. 10 Sept. 17 Sept. 10 Sept.17 Sept. 10 
Se Satie et dd dss 0e cecenennewcddes 790 729 88.3 81.5 2,259 2,291 124 188 1,333 1,234 
Appalachian (Dist. 1) ............. 89 96 75.4 81.4 306 318 30 35 76 67 
 GEEy SP <0. n 4 0540 se. 00 oe eben on 65 62 86.7 82.7 238 231 28 16 56 31 
Ind., Ill., Ky. ........ 914 900 84.6 83.3 3,380 3,543 399 405 821 804 
i MGs BN eos cacvitn eed coweeves 414 414 83.1 83.1 1,627 1,658 107 137 550 528 
Inland Texas .........:... 217 229 73.1 77.1 949 1,071 61 83 181 123 
Texas Gulf Coast 1,287 1,267 81.4 80.1 4,022 4,282 603 601 1,625 1,771 
Louisiana Gulf Coast 425 447 92.8 97.6 1,554 1,582 243 373 691 622 
ROO. EM. G ASMORORD ccc cccccres 82 77 85.4 80.2 232 239 35 43 88 93 
Rocky Mt. New Mexico (Dist. 3) s 8 53.3 53.3 32 37 aya 7 10 
Other Rocky Mt. (Dist. 4) ............... 184 190 89.8 92.7 606 568 27 34 284 251 
SE: Gi bik aie te bis wae ira ansaid 646 weleak 831 829 78.1 77.9 2,640 2,450 102 77 955 921 
Total U. S.—B. of M. Basis ............. *5,306 5,248 83.1 82.2 17,845 18,270 1,759 1,992 6,667 6,455 
U. 8S.—B. of M. Basis Sept. 18, 1948 5,187 88.6 16,122 2,096 7,036 
East of California ... ee ee Pe ee 4,475 4,419 15,205 15,820 1,657 1,915 5,712 5,534 
* Includes 440,000 bbls., of foreign crude runs. 
Per Cent 
Residual Total Total Stocks Total Stocks Stocks of Dally 
Fuel Oil Stocks Gas Oil and Residual Finished and Un- Refining Ca- 
Production Kerosine Distillates Fuel Oil finished Gasoline pacity Keported 
Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Districts Sept. 17 Sept. 10 Sept. 17 Sept. 10 Sept. 17 Sept. 10 Sept. 17 Sept. 10 Sept. 17 Sept. 10 Sept. 17 
Bast Coast 2... ccsccccccccscccccssvcsecs 1,196 1,111 10,862 11,039 24,422 23,646 9,866 10,153 23,024 23,976 100.0 
Appalachian (Dist. 1) .... 65 54 403 417 181 700 403 430 2,321 2,427 9Q.4 
Appalachian (Dist. 2) ....... 99 90 141 141 240 249 85 113 1,078 1,080 97.3 
ies Mie Bele ccvevss 982 1,030 5,406 5,494 12,897 12,898 4,101 4,146 22,187 22,498 90.6 
hs i pads, 40 <0 l.wn adv aniweawik 404 412 1,751 1,737 6,435 6,381 1,959 2,025 8,974 9,121 83.3 
i 301 328 702 709 947 1,000 1,438 1,443 3,652 3,632 82.4 
—. ee ere 1,581 1,644 3,517 3,328 12,788 12,181 7,437 7,552 14,782 14,494 97.2 
Louisiana Gulf Coast 460 386 2,133 2,148 4,241 4,206 2,173 2,160 5,677 5,600 98.1 
OE Ee eae 108 116 427 446 899 898 323 310 2,694 2,731 72.7 
Rocky Mt. New Mexico (Dist. 3 15 17 25 25 96 100 29 28 55 75 25.1 
Other Rocky Mt. (Dist. 4) CHHCRCHODOS 230 207 375 397 2,063 2,039 599 629 2,367 2,316 86.4 
SEE ies ties. a hatha se edG bn ce eha kia saa 2,044 2,413 694 727 14,268 13,933 40,114 40,272 16,520 16,425 90.6 
Total U. S.—B. of M. Basis ............. 7,485 7,808 26,436 26,608 80,114 78,231 68,527 69,261 103,331 104,375 92.7 
U. S.—B. of M. Basis, Sept. 18, 1948.. 7.635 25,290 69,090 57,313 191,800 
East of California Re iae eae a 5,441 5,395 25,742 25,881 65,846 64,298 28,413 28,989 86,811 87,950 
Unfinished gasoline stocks included are: (+) 7,346,000 bblis., (1) 8,516,000 bbls. 
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*Ohio—Southeast 


Ohio—Other 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Kentucky 
Michigan 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Oklahoma 
Texas: 
District 1 
District ‘ 
District 
District 
District 
East Texas 
Other District 
District 7-B 
District 7-C 
District 8 
District 9 
District 10 
Total Texas 
North Louisiana 
Coastal Louisiana 
Total Louisiana 
Arkansas 
Mississippi 
Alabama 
New Mexico 
New Mexico 
Wyoming 
Montana 
Colorado 
Utah 
California 


ure Cot 


6 


Southeast 


Other 


Total U 
“Penna Grade crude incl 


Ss. 


** Okla., 
ended 7 


Kansas, 


a.m. Sept. 15, 


Estimated daily production 
condensate 


mixed with 
crude pipe lines (not 
petroleum tabulation) 


Arkansas 3,800 
No. La. 6,150 
La. Gulf 13,750 
Mississippi . 2,450 
Texas Inland. 9,000 


Neb. 


included 
week ended Sept. 





WEEK ENDED 
Sept. 17 Sept. 10 


Barrels Barrels 
(Daily Average) 
43,550 38,900 
1,150 1,150 
8,100 8,250 
100 100 
6,300 4,650 
4,150 4,000 
27,400 29,350 
178,550 183,650 
23,100 23,600 
44,600 45,950 
600 600 
250,000 248,700 
387,350 386,300 
27,200 27,200 
122,700 122,700 
373,000 373,000 
189,300 189,300 
34,500 34,500 
244,400 244,400 
$3,250 83,250 
61,350 61,350 
50,300 50,300 
564,350 560,300 
140,300 140,300 
92,500 92,500 
1,983,350 1,979,100 
113,950 113,550 
372,000 372,000 
185,950 $85,550 
70,600 72.800 
95,550 98,650 
1,450 1,150 
122,300 122,300 
350 350 
129,950 128,700 
24,350 24,600 
66,050 64,300 
2,250 2,150 
SS88,200 S95, 700 
1,845,300 4,850,550 
58,050 51,900 


figures are for week 
1949 

in barrels of lease 
crude and moved in 
in above crude 
17. 


Texas Gulf 16,500 


Wyoming Too 
California 2,900 
Total U.S 55,250 
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$10.00 per column inch. 


UNDISPLAYED: ‘‘For Sale’’, ‘‘Wanted to Buy”, 


“Business Opportunities’’, 


charge, $6.25 per insertion. 


Miscellaneous classifica- 
tions set in type this size without border—25 cents a word. Minimum 


CLASSIFIED 


DISPLAYED: Advertisements set in special type 


er with border— 


“Help Wanted’, 








‘Position Wanted’’—10 cents a word. Minimum charge §2 per insertion 
Box number counts 3 words. Copy must reach us by Wednesday 
preceding date of issue. 

All classified advertisements are payable in advance. 


No agency commission or cash discounts on classified advertisements 





For Sale 





FOR SALE 
STEEL STORAGE TANKS 


3 — 8000-Gallon, Tank Car 
Tanks, Coiled and Non- 


coiled 

10—10,000-Gallon, Tank Car 
Tanks, Coiled and Non- 
Coiled 


OTHER TANKS TOO! 
Also Complete Tank Cars! 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS 
INC. 


13456A S. Brainard Ave., 
Chicago 33, Illinois 


‘“‘ANYTHING containing IRON 
or STEEL’’ 








FOR SALE 


OIL BLENDING and 
PACKAGING EQUIPMENT 


2—550 Gal. Jacketed Kettles, Pumps, 
valves and pipe 


42—Tanks, 500 Gal to 11,000 Gal 


sizes (Total capacity 236,000 
Gal.) 
1 Gal 2 Gal., 5 Gal. Drum filling 


machines 


7L-84 Kewanee Boiler (Type C)—low 
pressure boiler 


Iron Fireman Stoker 


Must be moved from Warren, Pennsyl- 
vania location To be sold to one 
buyer For full information, write 


BOX 255 











1+ 


For Sale 


FOR SALE: 4 compartment 3000 «gallon 
Butler twin trailer transport Very good con- 
ion, priced low G. H. Huffman, Elizabeth 
W. Va Phone—2191 





FOR SALE 

3 late model Heil trailerized milk tanks 
Stainless steel. 290 to 296 can. Condi- 
tion excellent. 

1 Butler Twin single compartment 4340 
gallon tank 

1 Quaker City single compartment 4300 
gallon tank 


Price for the above two tanks $2500. 
All above tanks are clean and ready 
for immediate service. 
TRAILER COMPANY OF 
LANCASTER, INC. 
1201 Marshall Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 





Phone 8277 or 2-8992 











GASOLINE PLANT 
3—-80 H. P. Bessemer Gas En- 
gines 
250 H. P. Bessemer Gas En- 
gines 
1—40 H. P. Bessemer Gas En- 
gine 


6—-Compressors Ingersoll 
Rand—Worthington Pumps 
Generators 


1—25, 1—65, 1—75 HP boilers, 
Tanks, Building, Pipe, Reg- 
ulators. 

ROGERS AND WRIGHT, INC. 
710 Peoples Building 
Charleston, West Virginia 
Phone 30-171 








For Sale 





1947 MAINTENANCE TRUCK BODY 


Light weight utility body of steel, ply- 
wood lined panels Especially designed 
for maintenance work Compartments 
for tools and parts both sides, 10 in 
all Built for 1 or 1% ton truck. Cost 
$1165 new $700 buys it Truck too if 
wanted. 


R. W. HILL Chenango Forks, N. Y. 











Position Wanted 


POSITION WANTED: Lubrication Ingineer 


graduated in Petroleum Engineerinz, desires 
position in industrial sales work Varied ex 
perience in steel mill lubrication Box 257 


Position Open 


LUBRICATION ENGINEER-SALESMAN with 
broad experience in industrial lubrication, pre- 
ferably with special emphasis on coal] indus- 
try. Must be able to train petroleum salesmen 
in specifying industrial oils and greases. Box 
254 


Business Opportunity 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Old established Italian firm seeks ex 

clusive representation for Italy of large 

American refinery specializing in _ re- 

fined wax and white scale Will guar- 

antee at least 3000 tons yearly pur- 

chase Please Write to: 

DITTA PIETRO TRIBOLDI 

Soresina, Italy 








An advertisement in NPN’s Classified Sec- 
tion will bring you quick, effective results 
at low cost. 

WRITE TODAY 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
1213 West Third St. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 

















Urges Dropping Outmoded 
Transportation Regulations 


NPN News Bureau 

TULSA—“First step to the solu- 
tion of the transportation problem 
lies in abolishing outmoded regula- 
tions rather than in seeking to weigh 
down all carriers to the level of the 
most burdened,” J. L. Burke, presi- 
dent of Stanolind Pipe Line Co. told 
the public affairs forum luncheon of 
the Chamber of Commerce last week. 


Speaking on “the pipe line’s place 
in transportation,’ Mr. Burke de- 
clared that in spite of record-break- 
ing volumes of traffic during and 
since the war, all types of carriers 
as a whole have not made pnofits suf- 
ficient to permit the capital invest- 
ment required for modernization or 


58 


to attract private capital, Two in- 
vestigations of transportation by the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committees of the House and Senate 
are now in progress, he pointed out. 

He called on all transportation men 
to join together in a public-spirited, 
unselfish, co-operative effort to pre- 
vent nationalization of transportation. 


Imperial Plans Refinery 


TORONTO—-Imperial Oil has ac- 
quired 400-acre site for new refinery 
on east bank of Red River on out- 
skirts of Winnepeg, Man. Engineer- 
ing plans are being completed, but 
no decision has been made when con- 
struction will start. Imperial has not 
made known planned capacity of 
plant 


Jersey's Annual Report 
Wins ‘Oscar of Industry’ 


For having the best annual re- 
port of all the companies in the pe- 
troleum industry, Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.) will be presented the bronze 
“Oscar of Industry” by Financial 
World (annual survey). This is the 
second consecutive year Jersey Stand- 
ard has won the trophy. It will be 
presented to Eugene Holman, presi- 
dent of Jersey Standard, at the an- 
nual awards banquet in New York, 
Oct. 31. 

In the “petroleum industry” cate- 
gory, Gulf Oil Corp. took second place 
and Indiana Standard took third. More 
than 4,500 corporations in 100 in- 
dustrial classifications submitted re- 
ports in the nationwide survey 
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Where would a fellow go tor a fan belt 7 


Ask your neighbor, another motorist, or the cop 
on the corner. Chances are they all will send you 
to the nearest service station. It’s a handy spot- 
and the place where most motorists prefer to buy 
tires, batteries and accessories. 

How do producers of such merchandise get it 
into service stations? By selling oil companies 
and oil jobbers. Not only a single individual in 
such organizations. It’s necessary to sell to top 
executives, at headquarters and division offices. 
It’s essential to have backing of their sales and 
merchandising personnel, too—that army of oil 
men who call on dealers, conduct training. talk 
modern methods, help keep their inventories bal- 


anced, their cash registers ringing up TBA sales. 
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MANAGEMENT STORAGE 


1213 West Third St., Cleveland ... Offices in New York, Chicago, Houston, Los Angeles. 


All these oil people, right down the line, are 
vitally important if you would market through 
the nation’s best service stations. They are the 
people who read National Petroleum News .. . 
the oil industry's marketing magazine! 


Planning to build sales through service stations? 


Write for helpful. new fact-booklet titled “TBA” 


_~ 


/ * BIL is the oil industry's designa- 
/ “™ tion for tires, batteries and 
{ accessories now being sold in planned 
programs directed by oil companies 

and oil jobbers, conducted through the 

\ nation's best service stations, promoted 
" by National Petroleum News 


~ 


Petroieum News 
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About Oil People 





Young Jobbers 


Edgar W. Stuart, 33, first made 
contact with the oil business on his 
summer vacations from school. He 
worked with the Tan-Kar Oil Co., 
a Montgomery, Ala., corporation, 
formed in 1929 with his father, M. 
W. Stuart, Sr., as president. 


With the exception of the time he 
spent at Washington & Lee Uni- 
versity and his service in the infantry 
during the last war, Mr. Start has 
been with Tan-Kar_ continuously. 
Since 1943 the company has been a 
co-partnership owned by Mr. Stuart 
and his brother, M. Hugh Stuart, 
who is also president of Peoples Oil 
Co., Nashville, Tenn. Edgar Stuart 
is general manager of Tan-Kar at 
present. 

Since the close of the war the com- 
pany has opened four new retail 
outlets and has remodeled several. 
The company owns and operates re- 
tail outlets in six counties. Several 
new outlets, as well as the improve- 
ment of established stations, are be- 
ing planned. 

In regard to the company’s new 
construction, Mr. Stuart says: “We 
make every effort to build our new 
outlets on company owned properties 
and generally try to obtain enough 
property to have clear vision and 
room for fture expansion. We con- 
tinuously strive for better appearance 
and service, which we feel are the 
most effective methods of good mar- 
keting, bearing in mind that quality 
of your product is the best.” 

Evidently this policy has paid off 
because the average monthly gallon- 
age for Tan-Kar stations has gone 
from 15,000 before the war to 20,000 
today. 

One of the techniques developed 
by Tan-Kar for the efficient handling 
of large volumes of products has 
enabled it to eliminate the use of 
drums for bulk oils. A £&00-gal. or 
more tank with a meter is installed 
at each retail outlet and bulk oil 





Mr. Stuart 


is delivered direct from transport 
trucks eliminating excessive handling 
and at the same time preventing 
shortages and the possibility of for- 
eign matter getting into the drums. 

Equally progressive are the com- 
pany’s employe benefits which in- 
clude company-paid hospitalization 
and life ins~rance, incentive com- 
missions, paid vacations and uniform 
expenses, 

Away from work Mr. Stuart di- 
vides his time between his family 
and various civic activities. He and 
his wife, Lucy have three girls: Mary 
Louise, 7; Lucy, 4, and Helen, 2. 
He is a deacon in the First Pres- 
byterian Church and also a member 
of the Kiwanis Club, Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce of which he is 
past president, Montgomery Country 
Club, American Legion and various 
sportsman clubs. 





Howard B. Nichols has been elected 
a director, vice president and a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of 
California Texas Oil Co. Ltd., and as 
a director of the Bahrein Petroleum 
Co., Ltd., of which he is now a vice 
president and a member of the Exec- 
utive Committee. In these new of- 


fices, Mr. Nichols succeeds, the late 
D. J. Hanna. 
Mr. Nichols has been with the Cal- 
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tex-Bahrein group of companies since 
January, 1938, and had previously as- 
sisted in the design of the Bahrein 
refinery, Persian Gulf, which was 
begun in 1936. He has been engaged 
in petroleum refining since 1923, im- 
mediately after his graduation from 
Stanford University. 
+ * * 

Sun Oil Co. recently appointed 

Gene L. Pratt as acting sales mana- 









ger of the newly created marketing 
district at South Amboy, N. J. Pre- 
viously a part of the company’s Tren- 
ton, N. J., district, marketing activi- 
ties in the South Amboy area have 
been set up as a separate district 
with office, warehouse, and terminal 
facilities at South Amboy. Mr. Pratt 
moves to South Amboy from Lan- 
caster, Pa., where he served as branch 
manager for the company since 
February 1948. He has been with 
Sun since 1938. 


* * * 


In Union Oil Co. of California S. 
J. Meares was recently appointed di- 
vision manager of the Central Ameri- 
can division by the company’s foreign 
sales department. Mr. Meares joined 
Union Oil in 1946 as division engi- 
neer. 

W. S. Christopher was appointed 
by Central Territory as district man- 
ager at Fresno, Calif. It was in 
Fresno that Mr. Christopher joined 
the company as an assistant agent 
in 1932. 

D. P. Hunter returned to California 
to his new assignment as manager 
of refinery sales after serving a year 
in Chicago as special representative 
Mr. Hunter started with the company 
in 1927 as @ service station manager 


* * ~ 


The West Virginia Oil and Natural 
Gas Assn. held a meeting in Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., Sept. 12 and re-elected 
all officers for the coming year. They 
are: Rex P. Milliken, president; Oli- 
ver S. Hagerman, vice president; and 
Hardin R. Harmer, secretary-trea- 
surer. 


* * * 


A. E. “Jack” Hess has announced 
his resignation as managing director 
of the Oil-Heat Institute of America 
effective Oct. 1. He will join the 
marketing and distribution division 
of the Lustron Corp., Columbus, Ohio, 
in an executive capacity. Mr. Hess 
has supervised OHI activities for the 
past five years. 


* . * 


Appointments made recently at the 
Atlanta division of Gulf Oil Corp. 
include: H. G. Russell, manager of 
retail sales; A. O. Buntin, manager 
of direct sales; G. L. Dixon, manager 
of operations; D. A. Ratliff, manager 
office and accounting, and M. G. 


Roan, manager employe relations. 
The Atlanta = division embraces 
yeorgia, Florida, and North and 


South Carolina. 
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This Week 
Continental Oil Company 
Salutes .. . 


Although an oil jobber, S. W. Hogan has had a hand in the 
construction of two of the most beautiful buildings in 
Oklahoma. 


And in the meantime he has also built a very pretty 
business for himself. 


One of the buildings Mr. Hogan is associated with is the 
well-known Oklahoma State Capitol . . . the classic Greek 
structure now completely surrounded by oil derricks. 


Mr. Hogan was a state senator when the Capitol was 
erected, and served on the building committee during its 
construction. In fact, he was in charge of the laying of the 
cornerstone, and his name is inscribed on it. 


The other building which bears his mark is the handsome 
Masonic home for children and the aged at Guthrie. Mr. 
Hogan was one of the leaders in raising funds for this build- 
ing, and was chairman of the construction committee. Long 
active in the Masonic Order, he has held its highest state 
office, that of Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of the State 
of Oklahoma. He is also a Past Grand Patron of the Order 
of the Eastern Star of the State of Oklahoma. 


But probably the “‘building’’ job that has given him the 
most satisfaction is his fine jobbing business. 


Mr. Hogan started out to build up his company in 1925. 
He didn’t have many tools to work with . . . a pickup truck, 
a slipon tank, and 50 milk cans. But he put a firm foundation 
under the whole project by choosing Conoco Products to 
distribute. 
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S. W. Hogan 


Okemah Oil Company 
Okemah, Oklahoma 


Through the years, Mr. Hogan has found Conoco as firm 
as a rock. The high reputation of nationally advertised 
Conoco Products established him, from the start, as a dealer 
in only top-quality merchandise. The know-how of Conti- 
nental Oil Company marketers, available to all Conoco 
jobbers, gave him some extra “‘hands’’ not on his payroll. 
The large quantity of up-to-date merchandising materials, 
like the famous Conoco Touraide, helped his dealers. And 
the popularity of Conoco N“ Motor Oil has kept the business 
growing. 

For Mr. Hogan’s business structure isn’t completed yet . . . 
even after 24 years. Because, with Conoco, you keep “adding 
to,” year after year. 

Continental Oil Company is proud to salute S. W. Hogan. 
We’re proud, too, to pay our respects to all the other thou- 
sands of independent jobbers of America. These men, by 
their sound business principles and high standards of integrity, 
have contributed heavily to the excellent reputation of the 
oil industry. 

The long period of association of Mr. Hogan and Conti- 
nental is proof of the mutual confidence and cooperation that 
have gone into our relationship. Men like Mr. Hogan have 
been the backbone of our organization for 74 years. 

We'd like more such partners. If you are interested in 
growing with Conoco Products, write to the Continental Oil 
Company office nearest you, or to Ponca City, Oklahoma. 
If you’re not within reach of Continental’s gasoline supply, 
perhaps you would be interested in merchandising the 
nationally advertised Conoco N“ Motor Oil. 
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Visitors at the fall meeting of the Michigan Petroleum Assn. at Mackinac Island. 

Mich., were these two oil jobbers from Marinette, Wis. They are Evelyn McCarthy 

(left), head of McCarthy Oil Co., and Mabel E. Gerold, district manager for Mil- 
waukee Petroleum Co. 


On the Wisconsin-Michigan border, 
in the town of Marinette, Wis., will 
be found two attractive women who 
are competitors in the oil business 
but the best of friends. 


30th are oil jobbers—-and very 
proud of the fact that they can hold 
their own in what is generally re- 
garded as a business for men only. 


Evelyn McCarthy heads the Mc- 
Carthy Oil Co., distributor of Con- 
tinental products. Mabel E. Gerold 
is division manager at Marinette for 
Milwaukee Petroleum Co., an Inde- 
pendent supplied by Naph-Sol Re- 
fining Co. 


Mrs. McCarthy inherited McCarthy 
Oil when her husband was killed in 
an automobile accident three years 
ago. She is the mother of three grown 
children, a son and two daughters 
The son is now in the Submarine 
Service of the U. S. Navy, stationed 
at Key West, Fla 


McCarthy Oil serves northern Wis 
con’ in and upper Michigan. ‘he com- 
pany has six owned and four leased 
service stations in Marinette and 
Green Bay, Wis., Menominee, Esca- 
naba, Iron Mountain, Iron River and 
Marquette, Mich. With a bulk plant 
of about 50,000 gals. storage capacity, 
the company handles mostly gasoline 
and some No. 1 range oil. Three 
trucks are used and the company has 
10 employes of its own. 


Mrs. Gerold is a former resident 
of Milwaukee, where she worked in 
Milwaukee Petroleum’s main office. 
She was made office manager and 
transferred to Marinette two years 
ago. Her division includes Marinette, 
Antigo and Argonne, Wis., Meno- 
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minee, Eagle River and Stephenson, 
Mich. 

Two bulk plants are operated in the 
division, one at Marinette and the 
other at Menominee, with a total of 
125,000 gals. storage for gasoline, No. 
1 and No. 2 fuel oils. Company also 
distributes motor oils. Seven outlets 
are owned and 15 ieased. Company 
employes under Mrs. Gerold’s direc- 
tion number 14. 


* * * 


Ralph C. Rob- 
inson, Tennes “ee 
state manager 
for the Shell Oil 
ca.. has been 
elected chairman 
of the state exec- 
utive committee 
of the Tennes ee 
Petroleum Indus- 
tries Committee. 
Mr. Robinson has 
had more than 20 
years experience Mr. Robinson 
in the oil busi- 


ness. 





Voted into the post of vice chair- 
man was Dwight M. Hills, manager 
of the western Tennessee marketing 
area for the Sinclair Refining Co. 
When Mr. Hills was located in Mis- 
cissippi he was chairman of the Mis- 
firsippi Petroleum Industries Com- 
mittee. 

Charles C. Gilbert, Jr., of Nashville 
was re-elected executive cecretary of 
the committee. 

* * * 

Karl H. Bechtel, Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., Milwaukee, started a chain 
of recollections among oil men at- 
tending the Midwest TBA meeting in 





St. Louis. At a dinner tendered by 
Clarence P. Bowers, Bowers Battery 
& Spark Plug Co., he happened to 
mention early days in the oil business 
to a group which included L. F. Ray- 
mond, Texas Co., Chicago; William 
H. Kerby, Johnson Oil Refining Co. 
Chicago Heights; W. J. Wixson, Mid- 
Continent Oil Co., Tulsa; T. S. Child, 
Spradlings, Inc., St. Louis; and P. C. 
Evans, A. Schrader’s Sons, Brooklyn 

There followed one of those ever- 
popular discussions of ancient auto- 
mobiles, starting with a 1901 Buick, 
powered with a 2-cyl., side-cranking 
horizontal engine. Also mentioned 
and discussed were carbide lights 
chain drives, steering handles in place 
of wheels, and other features of early 
day cars, ending with the surprising 
statement by Mr. Evans that service 
stations at one time gave away valve 
cores 


Standard Oil 
Co. (Ohio) has 
appointed Henry 
J. Coleman as ad- 
vertising mana- 
ger to succeed 
John H. Wieland, 
who was recently 
promoted to chief 
of the merchan- 
dising staff. Mr. 
Coleman joined 
Sohio at its home 
offices in Cleve- 
land as a staff 
assistant in the 
marketing research department in 
February, 1946. He graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1942 and ser- 
ved with the Navy in the Pacific for 
three years. 





Mr. Coleman 


- * * 


Clyde McInnes, manager of the ex- 
traction solvents division of American 
Mineral Spirits Co. recently cele- 
brated his 20th anniversary with the 
company 


* 


C. W. Keith, formerly treasurer 
of Stanolind Pipe Line Co., has been 
elected comptroller succeeding the 
late F. A. Mathis. Replacing Mr 
Keith as treasurer is J. R. Freden- 
berger, who had been manager of the 
company’s procedure department 


R. E. Hruska, an administrative 
assistant to the director in charge of 
traffic, was promoted to manager of 
the procedure department, and also 
was elected an assistant secretary of 
the company, in addition to Miss 
Irene Gadelman, now an assistant 
secretary. Donald C. Thomas, an ad- 
ministrative assistant in the _ pro- 
cedure department, was made assis- 
tant manager of the department and 
E. F. Udeen, former American Air- 
lines Co. accountant who joined the 
company in 1948, was named adminis- 
trative assistant to R. J. Andress, di- 
rector in charge of traffic. 
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... for Computer Pumps 


Here’s the first real news in wheels since 
the gasoline-pump computer was intro- 


duced! 


It’s this completely new wheel . . . an- 
other Veeder-Root first... with scientifi- 
cally designed figures stamped right into 
the metal. ..and then the long-lasting 

finish baked on by a new Veeder-Root process. 


That’s what’s meant by “Perma-Vis*”’. . . perma- 


Order Complete 
Replacement- 
Sets NOW... 
Gasoline Pump 


Manufacturer 


September 28, 1949 


nent visibility. And it’s assured twice over, once in 
the stamping operation, and again in the finishing 
operation. Perma-Vis* Figures can't wear off. White 
figures on black background stay bold and bright. 

Genuine Perma-Vis* Wheels are now available in 
new computer pumps... and in rebuilt computers, 
as well. They are also available from your Pump 
Manufacturer ...in complete replacement sets of 18 
wheels . . . for installation by your service man. So 
whether you plan to buy new pumps or rebuilt com- 
puters ... or replace your present wheels... be sure 
to specify genuine Veeder-Root Perma-Vis* Wheels 
— the wheels with the stamped-in figures. 


These wheels are for use only in the U.S.A. and Canada 


*PERMA-VIS is a registered trademark of Veeder-Root Inc. 
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Mr. Clark Mr. Huber 


Gulf Oil Corp. recently made 16 
appointments to new positions, com- 
prising the managerial staff for the 
company’s reorganized program of 
sales in its domestic marketing di- 
visions. The new staff will have charge 
of all petroleum and allied product 
sales in the firm’s divisions and dis- 
tricts in its entire marketing area, 
according to H. G. Meador, vice presi- 
dent fr divisional sales. 
~The new appointees, all veterans 
in Gulf service, and their newly 
created posts, follow: 

W. R. Huber, general manager, re- 
tail marketing, was formerly mana- 
ger of advertising and sales promo- 
tion. He will head sales for the pri- 
marily retail farm, airport, service 
station, home heating and marine 
markets. 

D. P. Clark, general manager, di- 
rect marketing, was formerly assis- 
tant general manager of lubricating 
sales. He will be in charge of the 
primarily direct-to-consumer com- 
mercial, contractor, industrial, fleet 





and transportation markets. 


W. E. Dermody, advertising mana- 
ger, was formerly manager of special- 
ty sales. He will head the advertis- 
ing department, with responsibility 
for all advertising in support of sales 
and company good will. 


C. E. Skinner, commercial research 
manager, was formerly engaged in 
marketing economics for the sales 
department. In his new post he will 
direct market analysis. 


G. T. Ryan, operations manager, 
was formerly with the sales operating 
department. He is now responsible 
for storage and transportation of 
products and maintenance of divi- 
sional marketing facilities. 


Named to serve as assistant gen- 
eral managers for specific retail mar- 
kets under Mr. Huber are: M. C. 
Enright, farm market, formerly ad- 
vertising and sdles promotion mana- 
ger in the New Orleans sales divi- 
sion; H. E. Benson, service station 
market, formerly assistant general 
manager, refined oil sales, Pittsburgh 
general office; C. E. Kramb, home 
heating market, formerly assistant di- 
vision manager, fuel oil sales, To- 
ledo sales division; W. B. Lenkard, 
aviation market, formerly in the avia- 
tion department of the general office; 
J. M. Torrance, marine market, for- 
merly in the merchandising depart- 
ment of the general office. 


Named to serve as assistant gen- 
eral managers for specific direct mar- 
kets under Mr. Clark are: A. E. 
Brice, contractor market, formerly 
manager of contractor sales, general 





For operating without a lost-time accident from 
a total of 750,000 man-hours, the Lovell Refinery 


the U. S. Bureau of Mines’ Joseph A. Holmes Safety Assn. certificate. Shown above, 


left to right, are: Vice President Charles Z. Harwick: Lovell Refinery Superintendent 
Bert B. Miller: John C. Askam, personnel manager, safety; President J. C. Donnell II; 


and Ray E. Luton 
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manager of refining division 





Nov. 25, 1938, to Jan. 1, 1947, for 
of the Ohio Oil Co. has received 





office; A. W. Gordon, fleet market, 
formerly in charge of fuel technical 
service and motor clinic program, 
general office; D. R. Winter, trans- 
portation market, formerly manager, 
national account sales, general of- 
fice; H. A. Goddard, industrial mar- 
ket, formerly asistant division mana- 
ger, industrial sales, Pittsburgh di- 
vision; D. C. Johns, commercial mar- 
ket, formerly of the lubricating oil 
sales department, general office. 

W. C, Havelin is appointed admin- 
istrative assistant to the vice presi- 
dent in charge of divisional sales. He 
previously was a member of the gen. 
eral office sales department 


* * * 


John W. Phariss has been ap- 
pointed manager of Deep Rock Oil 
Corp.’s budget and statistical de- 
partment. Formerly head of the 
records and statistical section of 
Stanolind Oil Purchasing Co., Mr 
Phariss, a certified public accountant, 
obtained his B.S. degree in 1946 and 
his M.B.A. degree in 1947 from the 
University of Oklahoma. He served 
four years with the Air Corps dur- 
ing’ the war, and holds the rank of 
first lieutenant in the Quartermaster 
Corps active reserve. 
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U;: THE QUALITY of Sun Winter Lubricants to turn 
your prospects into customers now. Don’t wait till 
changeover time. Get your regular customers ready 
early, too. Sell them all on the big pay-off from the 
winterizing business. 


SUN WINTER MOTOR OILS are available in all 
3 API classifications for marketing under your own 
brand name. These oils, refined to rigid specifications 
from selected crudes, assure your customers of the 
high quality needed for reliable protection. 

If you prefer to compound your own oils, you can 
get base stocks for blending Regular, Premium and 
Heavy Duty Oils. The base oils are available with 
or without inhibitors. 


ys of 


SUN GEAR LUBRICANTS—winter grades—can 
be sold with complete confidence. They are specifi- 
cally compounded to remain fluid no matter how cold 
and severe the weather. They can always be counted 
on for easy shifting, easy starts. 

You can build a reputation for yourself and your 
dealers by selling the complete line of Sun Lubricants 
under your own brand name. For complete infor- 
mation on Sun’s winter products, finished oils, blend- 
ing oils, greases and bases, call the Sun Office near 
you, or write Department NP-9. 


SUN OIL COMPANY 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


in Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 


UN LUBRICANTS 








